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[For The Etude.] 

PROGRAMME MUSIC. 

BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 


In here entering an earnest plea for what is known as 
descriptive or programme music, I do not by any means 
intend to pronounce it the sole or even the highest form 
of tonal composition; still less to suggest that all music 
should be tortured into some suggestion of scenes or 
events in real life, for the sake of investing it with a 
Striking, but fictitious and therefore illegitimate interest, 
I merely claim that among the manifold forms of instru¬ 
mental compositions descriptive music deserves and 
holdsthe lawful and honorable position sanctioned by 
the best authority; and am moved to draw public atten¬ 
tion to this fact, because of the exaggerated and injurious 
prejudice existing against it, for the prevalence of which 
it is difficult to account." We have grown of late afraid 
of the very name, and too many professional musicians 
never speak it without a sneer, while those who would 
be considered eminently conservative, classical, fairly 
turn pale at the accusation of writing, playing, or coun¬ 
tenancing programme music. 

By this term is meant such compositions as are intended 
to represent sights and sounds from nature, or incidents 
and episodes of active life, in contradistinction to works 
which embody vaguely moods, emotions only. Of these 
two general divisions, I distinctly wish to state that I 
consider the latter purer, more lofty and more ideal; 
but do not for this reason think it just entirely to exclude 
the former, provided always that the conditions of an 
artwork be happily fulfilled, namely, that the episode 
chosen be one of dramatic or poetic interest, and that 
the material be fused and refined in the'ardent soul, and 
wrought by the cunning hand, of the. real tone artist; 
Itrwitt then emerge a picture or experience of life in a 
form of beauty, which is art; and the two conditions 
named should be the sole criterions of its admission into 
the category of genuine mUsicaTcompositions. 

Just here perhaps I shall change upon the real expla¬ 
nation of the prejudice referred to. ft is when the con¬ 
ditions of an art work are not fulfilled, when for instance 
an incident is selected of prosaic or ludicrous character, 
for the sake of making a sensation with the public,-or is 
worked out without the talent, taste and skill of the 
genuine artist, that this dismal failure results, this pros¬ 
titution'of art, which has blasted the fair fame of honor¬ 
able programme music. And rest assured, where there 
are a Schubert and a-Liszi to embody with brilliant sac- 
cess the stirring tragedy and sinister Beenes of the Erl 
King, there will always be a piece to follow with some 
base counterfeit like the “ Waking of the Lion.” Where 
a Chopin will depict in tenderest tones the mournful, 
infinitely etherealized complaint of the night wind in the 
trees which shelter a beloved grave, there will be others 
in plenty who, to catch public attention, will devote 
themselves to a literal reproduction of the booming of a 
cannon, the whir and elatter of a saw-mill. 

Again in attempting to force upon a composition of 
non-descriptive character a significance for which it is not 
intended, in baptizing it, for instance, with a suggestive 
title and declaring .it born again in a hew character, 
foreign alike to the conception of its creator and its own 
vital organism, much violence has been done to exquisite 
compositions, without producing gbod programme music. 

.Yet even these practices, grievous as they are, cann ot 
justify the universal condemnation of this class of musical 
works. How long since the abuse of a thing forhada 
its use? When this becomes law, we may bid farewell 
to all the important elements of life. 

Among the various departments of tonal composition, 
descriptive music seems to hold a place equally legitimate 
and exactly corresponding to that of narrative ppef^y in 
the sister art, which if not in the minds of all. the loftiest, 
is certainly an authorized and important diyisiohDY^’a le 
personally, with other enthusiasts for the subtle) essence 
of poetry, we may regard the lyrics as the divinest form, 
the disembodied soul; of the art, and while others from 
taste or principle may prefer the didactic, the epic, the 
oran t .< th< * aid sea cely be found m hori f for 
condemning as b tard the narr live poems of S ott 
and Byron, of Tennyson and Longfellow. Indeed; were 
we to exclude from poetry all narratives In verse as 
i | idly we a re ur| a to e:. ’.j h fr m mi ie all "V. ® 
tiveq is tone we ansi renounce the spie iteelf 
is but B more lengthy, momentous and dignified narra 


tion, and even the drama, which is simply a narrative in 
dialogue. ; We should thus find ourselves bereft of the 
better half of all poetical literature. 

Again, in the less intimately related of the arts: were 
we to denounce as illegitimate in painting, as in mnsic, 
all representations of scenes from nature and incidents'; 
from life, we should be compelled to resign the entire h 
extensive and valuable collection of landscapes, and 
also the classically approved historical paintings, —a pro¬ 
position which it would be hardly safe to make in: the' 
presence of any artist or connoisseur,—and should have 
nothing left hut the study heads, ideal sketches, and such, 
miscellaneous pictures as are entirely isolated from any 
suggestion of ideas or events. This ii rank heresy, of 
course. When has it been considered a disgrace, on 
entering a picture gallery, to know or to inquire they; 
meaning of a celebrated work, or to dwell : upon the 
anecdote or the drama of which it represents some 
climatic moment? On the contrary, in all catalogues 
such incidental information ig carefully collected and-; 
conspicuously presented, and he is considered the pro- 
founoest student of the art who is richest in knowledge 
appertaining to and eludicating the masterpieces of 
painting. # "-'"Tsc 

Lastly, in that severest and snblimest of all the arts, ;; 
sculpture: is the chiseled marble before ns less divinely 
fair because we know that it depicts the Grecian goddess 
of love and beanty, and that the apple in her hand was 
awarded by Paris on Mount Ida and contains the germ 
of the Trojan war ? Is the horror and despair in the 
agonized features and writhing limbs of the Laocoon less 
potent to our spirits because we are aware that the ven- 
geancefof offended Minerva decreed his punishment, and 
for what reason? Yet, to be consistent, we mast de¬ 
molish with vandal hands these masterpieces of immortal 
genius, and thrust from the domain of art what genera¬ 
tions have pronounced her rarest treasures. . ;TI 

The folly and the fallacy of these conclusions are seen 
at once when applied to poetry, to painting) to sculpture. 
Is music then so little akin, so absolutely alien, to all 
other forms of art creation as to'be necessarily and® 
inevitably dissevered from the material world and the 
phenomena of life, as to have no department into which the 
varied experiences of humanity may be lawfully admitted ? 
On the contrary, we claim that mnsic, though unques¬ 
tionably the vaguest and most ethereal of all the arts,— 
the least of the earth, earthy,-—offers nevertheless an 
extensive field in which such episodes of life as by their 
(nature are fitted for art treatment nr'SHyibrm) if em¬ 
bodied With taste and scholarship, may take Ru honorable 
and legitimate position; that known as programme 
music. ■_ D- .rilhc 

In listening to a composition of purely lyric character, 
it is the love of beauty inherent in the soul, it is the 
subtler, more ideal emotions latent in the heart, which 
are reached through the sense of hearing; in the noble 
representative of descriptive mnsic, the intellect an' le 
imagination are excited in addition, and the effect, if we.- 
grant it less-potent in one direction* is widened, eh- \ 
riched, diversified. It is therefore restricting the power, 
and scope of music to say it can please the senses, touch 
the heart, and elevate the soul, but can never arouse the; 
imagination or suggest an idea to the mind.~~There .3 an . 
argument in the minds of many, and one which it is quite 
difficult to answer,—that such works in any branch art - 
are worthiest, indeed that such alone are perfect, as a*, peal 
simultaneously to man’s entire_ complex nature, rf )h 
quicken harmoniously all his diverse fact’ des; tat is, 
which at once gratify the senses, stir the emotion 
arouse the intellect; excite the imagination and. inspire 
the soul ; which strike the full chord of humanity, if;W6. - 
may so express it, rather than draw vibrations'from s Rij; 
single string. The time -wisdom for the muBicia • is to 
ignore neither the potency of single not* melodies, 
the.infinite diversity of chord effects > to poss 

facile and masterly command of both. . ||| J§§j||j§| 

Let ns, then," while ^guarding descriptive muse jje 
ously from its abuses, admit and enjoy its 
'support of this claim emphasize the fact that it v a. 
difficult to find any composer of note, from Beethoven, 
to Wagner, who had not at Borne time e< .aged vol 
tarily and worthily in this ft m »f musical cre»t 
following familiar in.~; j ies ma be cited: 

'in his Pat il Sj pt’ony; Me -lelssohn. in ms nmtpc 


ill 




Symphony, and the majority of Wa^e^S;cbntri** 
Buttons^® 

























DE. HANS v. BULOW IE PHILADELPHIA. 

BY M. M. WARNER. 

Tub career of those who are destined to be prominent 
in the world's history, and who have the enviable (or 
unenviable?) lot of being called “ great,”.is ever of amost 
varied character, filled with vicissitudes which may not 
be understood by those living in the quiet pursuit of men¬ 
tal culture, whether in art or literature. 

Criticism will ever be the lot of the man who strives, 
to make'his mark before his fellow-man; the greater the 
mark the severer the criticism. Alas 1 th at it ahou ld so 
often be unjust, not emanating from a true appreciation 
of the artist or the poet, but the result of envy or ego¬ 
tism. But the reward must' come, sooner or later, for 
who will now fail to reverence the works of a Haendel, 
a Haydn, a Mozart, or a Beethoven! Far be it from the 
pupil, .filled with the deepest reverence for the master, 
to attempt any criticism of the recital of Wednesday, 
April 24th. Philadelphia’s best audience had assembled 
to fill our noble Academy, some coming with curious 
expectancy, others to renew the acquaintance of four¬ 
teen years ago, and a few to welcome the man who had 
been their friend and adviser while studying abroad. 
According to European custom, v. Biilow came before 
his audience with hat in hand, and in his own character¬ 
istic way, giving the impression that he had come for the 
trusj honest purpose of telling us what a Beethoven 
Sonata meant, he took his place before his instrument. 
We had heard the same selections from other artists; 
wherein lay the difference between the revelation of the 
Docto r an d the interpretation of others? Was it in 
technique, in pathos, in brilliance, or the wonderful com- 
inand of the instrument ? These were not wanting, and 
yet they were forgotten in the perfect comprehension of 
the great works as a whole, in the abstract ; and that the 
abstract might be truly revealed, that wonderful render¬ 
ing of every minute detail, in which v. Billow is so capa¬ 
ble, could not fail to impress the trne lover of Beethoven. 

The Sonata Pathfitique, familiar to a large majority of 
his audience, and therefore most appropriate as an intro¬ 
ductory selection, was a revelation well worth remember¬ 
ing. Virtuosity was forgotten ; the bold, firm time of the 
first movement, the singing Character of the second, and 
the bright, yet quiet expression of the Rondo, formed a 
perfect whole. The Sonata in C# minor (Moonlight), 
following the interesting variations upon an original 
theme, formed a striking contrast with the rendering of 
the Path6tique. Who will not remember, with true plea¬ 
sure, the perfect expression of the Adagio, the beautiful 
blending of melody and accompaniment, fall of sim¬ 
plicity, and free from mannerism; the quiet grace of the 
Allegretto, and the passionate closing movement. 

-The Sonata Op. 81, No. 8, following the charming 
Rondo, Op. 61, No. 2 (and could anything have been 
played with more perfect grace and expression than that 
Rondo?), revealed a conception quite distinct from the 
rendering of the previous selections. The contrast be¬ 
tween the four movements, that is, the conception of the j 
Sonata as a whole, might be compared to a perfect picture,! 
ha ving an abstract character that can only be felt, and 
yet so full of beautiful detail, that the combination of 
the' two, must impress the listener with the greatest ad-1 
miration. Again, how, different the rendering of the 
unique variations upon ,the Turkish March, and also the 
poetic Andante Favori. The final number, the great 
“Appassionata,” revealed a mastery of-^difficulties, 
which only those who have studied the composition 
themselves, can understand. 

It was truly & revelation corresponding with its title; 
&a “Appassionata,” demanding a powerful contrast in 
the rendering of its three movements. When we think 
©f the many and varied programme's which the Doctor 
has brought before the public in these few weebB, we 

ust do homage to that wonderful memory, and espe¬ 
cially to the masterly power, enabling him to correct the 
slightest deviation from the text. 

It is one thing to listen to music, merely for the sake 
of itspassingenjoyment, andquite another to listen with 
a desire to search intoritatruest and deepest meaning. 
For the latter purpose, hear the master, Dr. H. V.Blilow. 


BBIEP HINTS AT ODD TIMES. 

EUGENE THAYER, ,MUS. DOG. 

Number One. —It is safe t6 Bay that only a very small 
percentage of the young music teachers of our land un¬ 
derstand Musical Theory to any large extent ; that is, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Form, i It is also 
safe to say that they cannot teach with any great success 
until they do understand it. After the first six months, 
the teaching of harmony should be a part of every piano 
lesson. Can they do this ? When harmony is well un¬ 
derstood, ifsboiild be at once followed by the other two 
Btudies. Can they do these ? I fear an answer must be 
given in the negative. The few who can are the ones 
who make a success, a permanent name as teachers, and 
reap an adequate reward by the call to a higher position. 

It is no longer safe to rely on mere playing as the road 
to a permanent reputation. The number of executants 
or mere players has increased so rapidly in the past few 
years that only, musicianship has any claim or chance of 
success nowadays. Prominent teachers, whose time was 
formerly taken up in playing, are now occupied almost 
exclusivelyjnjthe branches above named. 

Of course, the first thought of the young teacher is to 
bay a' harmony book and pursue the study alone, not 
thinking himself able to afford lessons from a competent 
teacher. This plan has never worked successfully and 
never will. Suppose he works out all the problems and 
exercises, how is he to tell whether they are right or 
not? Even if his book has a key, which it rarely has, 
it does him no good, as he learns nothing of the possible 
variations of harmony. Make a little more effort and do 
it the right way. 

Number Two.— 1 -By one of the compensations of nature, 
the world is made to appear altogether rose-colored to 
young people. Now, it will give you a great deal of 
happiness—-for awhile—to think so, and yet I advise you 
not to believe it. You will find the battle fierce enough 
by and by, and it is well to be prepared a -little-before¬ 
hand. “The man who knows moat gets most.” You 
do not believe it, you say. Let ns say it another way. 
“ The man that plans the best gets the best.” This means 
that yon must have a plan |n alTyou do. That is, a sys¬ 
tem, a method in it all. The other fellow is going to 
beat yon if yon do not have your seed in the ground be¬ 
fore he does. He will have acres of wheat, while you 
have acres of weeds ; for the ground is bonnd to bring I 
forth something. 

Take.all your bitter medicine first; for don’t yon see, 
the remainder will all be sweet ? And besides, yon can 
better bear it when yon are young ; leisure at the outset 
is simply laziness; it is only after labor rest is pleasant.” 
The rose-water plan is too short-lived to do any good. It 
is like courting by letter; it makes very sweet reading, 
but very poor comfort for all concerned. 

Number Three. —It is safe to assume that every young 
person who reads this has a strong and most laudable 
wish to succeed. The principles of success are so simple 
that the only reason so many fail is because they attempt 
to evade or escape the laws of victory; There is neither 
time nor space in this sketch for details, and I shall at¬ 
tempt no more than a few ontline suggestions:— 

1. Look out for good health. 

2. Prepare, before you begin. 

3. Be truthful with everybody (yourself included). 

4. Deal only with first-rate men and things. 

(1) This proposition needs no argnment; without 
good health yon can do nothing, and that is the whole 
story. 

(2) Prepare, before yon begin. This means that you 
shall learn thoroughly what you intend to teach. -Yon 
will not expect to teach the higher grades at first, so it is 
not necessary that yon go through a complete coarse be¬ 
fore yon begin. The point is that you shall he thorongh 
as far as yon go ; and this means that yon shall not at¬ 
tempt to teach before you have learned the art of teach¬ 
ing. Just because you can play a few brilliant pieces is 
not the least reason why-yon should attempt to teach 
others. Teaching is an art, and has to be learned Tike 
any .other, art. Only the best men, and there are a 


dozen such in our land, can tell you this. My plea is for 
thorough preparation. 

(8) Be truthful. It is quite impossible that any of 
my readers are guilty of open deceit. The chief dan¬ 
ger lies in self deception. You may be led to think 
that those who pretend? to ability have just as good suc¬ 
cess as the people of real worth, and be able to point to 
a dozen men to prove it. “Be not deceived; the last 
state of that man is worse than the.first.” He always 
comes to grief and defeat. Only a fool can be deceived, 
twice by the same person, and your career will be short 
if yon attempt a life: of deception. At least, do not cheat 
yourself. 

(4) Deal only with the best. Do you not see that it 
is quite trne that “ A man is known by the company he 
keeps.” If you are known to deal in second-rate goods, 
nobody in want of first-class articles will ever visit your 
store under any circumstances. We saw thiB truth illus¬ 
trated but a short time ago. When he was alive; and 
even now, what diploma ranked so high as “a pupil of 
Liszt;” that meant you had had the best instruction in 
the world. Once get labeled “second-rate,” and you 
might as well emigrate to the moon. 

There may be other factors in this problem, but it is 
quite certain that these are the chief ones. At least, yon 
cannot go far astray with them. 

HEW MUSICAL LITEEATUEE. 

JOSEPH MACLEAN. 

There have recently appeared several hooks of great 
interest to musicians, among them English translations 
of the “Early Letters of Robert Schumann” and 
Hauptman’8 “ Harmony and Metre“ Chopin, and 
Other Musical Essays,” by Finck, and “ Frederick 
Chopin as a Man and Musician,” by Frederick Niecks. 
The latter work comes in two good-sized and very hand¬ 
some volumes from the press of Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Hitherto Chopin has been known to English readers only 
through the little volume by Liszt and the later work by 
Karasowski. The former of these Niecks characterizes 
as a “ psychological study of Chopin and an ffisthetical 
(“study of his works, but no biography, the latter as 
marred by an unchecked partiality for and unbounded 
admiration of his hero, and an uncritical acceptance of 
anecdotes and hearsays and an extreme paucity of infor¬ 
mation concerning the period of Chopin’s life beginning 
with Ms settlemerrtTiQ Paris.” Recognizing the short¬ 
comings of these welPknown works, and taking as his 
aim “ the whole life of . Chopin, his'historical, political, 
artistic, social and personal surroundings, and drawing 
his information from many important books, several in 
Polish, German or French, from newspapers and from 
conversation and letters from many_fi£_Ohppin’s friends 
and pupils, Niecks has doubtless produced the most 
complete and reliable biography yet written of the tone- 

? oet. He gives much valuable information regarding 
‘olish music and musicians, particularly of Zywry ana 
Eisner, Chopin’s teachers. A proem or a dozen pages 
describes the political and social condition of Poland 
and the Foies during the latter part of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth centuries. The larger 
part of the work is devoted to perhaps the most import¬ 
ant event in Chopin’s life, his liason with George Sand. 
Niecks would occasionally free her from the severe 
charges brought by Karasowski and other biographers, 
though as a rule he presents both sides very thoroughly, 
and leaves the reader to form his own opinion, at the 
same time leaving-no doubt as to his own. Side by side 
with historical facts he traces the artistic development of 
Chopin, and discusses his works critically and in order. 
There is also constant reference to the prominent men 
in the literary and musical world at that time, the im¬ 
pression they made upon Chopin and he upon them. Oh 
the whole it is a most delightful and valuable addition to 
musical literature. 


AH UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL, 

Hans von Bulow, in a private letter to the publis -ar 
of The Etude, says a good word for The Etude, as 
follows:— ‘.'i ; V 

| - “ Your periodical, The Etude, I know 
perfectly well, and esteem veiy highly its 
tendency.” Hans von Bulow. 

It is, indeed, gratifying to the editors that their effi is 
are recognized by such authority as le above, hone 
khe less do we appreciate the testimony of the toiling 
teachers all over the coantry who have always a kind 
word to say about The Etude. 









i For ?he Etude.] ( s . • 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TH E MODERN SONATA. ! 

Thu sonata is the most important of instrumental ■ 
forms. The piano student Stumbles upon the term 
“ Sonata ” at every turn. He finds it used by Bach, , 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schu-: , 
mann, Chopin, Liszt, and many others. He plays 
sonatas, if he plays anything; he hears them in every 
village, and in almost every home; he thinks sonatas, 
dreams: sonatas, and, if he is a teacher, talks to his 
pupils about almost nothing else! Sometimes the tau¬ 
tology becomes wearisome, and he attempts to avoid it 
by the simple use of the opus number,'saying “Beeth¬ 
oven’s Opus 2, No. 1,” as a variation on “ Beethoven’s 
First Sonata.” Nevertheless the fact remains, and we 
cannot run away from the sonata. It is here to stay:—at 
least as long as Beethoven lives. 

• What the term “sonata” means must be decided from 
usage. Etymology throws no light on it. A waltz is as 
much of a sonata as anything else if we leave the deci¬ 
sion to etymology. Musicians never seemed to care 
much for the meaning of words. Or,__perhaps they 
have often.been compelled to invent names for things, 
when they were hardly capable of choosing appropriate 
names. Music sutler a more than any other art or science, 
perhaps, from the fact that so many of the terms in 
common use must be taken in a purely arbitrary sense. 
Some of these terms mean, in the language of the world, 
—anil-according to all philological rules, one thing, while 
in musical parlance they are twisted into precisely the 
opposite sense. A word that represents black in general 
language, may be just as 'safely translated white in 
musical nomenclature. The word popular, f or exa mple, 
has a very natural and simple meaning everywhere 
except in music. It is quite a compliment to a man to 
say that he is popular —beloved by the people. It is 
only one way of saying that he has some good qualities, 
and* never implies the .contrary—unless Tie should chance 
to be a musician. But the average musician means ex¬ 
actly the reverse when he uses the same word. He 
says popular when he means bad. If he pronounces w 
musical composition popular he consigns it to oblivion, 
if possible, because popularity is the worst possible fault. 

Fortunately the term sonata is at present used in only 
one sense, and the application is purely arbitrary. 
Originally the word was applied to &ny_8ort of music, in 
which it was intended to make sounds alone perform the 
office of words in the emotional realm. Mr. Parry, 
author of the excellent article on this subject in Grove’s 
Dictionary, thinks that “the name sonata, was first 
adopted purely as the antithesis to cantata.’:’ Thus the 
one meant the piece that was played, and the other 
“ the piece that was sung.” Thus a composition for the 
organ in the fugal style might have been appropriately 
entitled “ a sonata.” 

But now a sonata is not only a-piece of instrumental 
music, but in order to deserve the title, must possess 
certain peculiar characteristics. Just what these essen¬ 
tial characteristics are every intelligent musician ought 
to be able-to state without hesitation. Having made 
this matter clear to his mind, the student should com¬ 
pare the sonatas of the various masters, and find, if 
possible, in what essential characteristics they differ. 

The following suggestions may be helpful in this study 
of the modern sonata 

1. It has three or four movements.-^ This last is another 
technical term. We may say with some degree of ac¬ 
curacy that the sonata contains three or four separate 
pieces, each complete in itself. This, at any rate, will 
apply to the sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, and, in most 
cases, to those of Beethoven and some others. There 
are some sonatas of two movements, but they are not so 
numerous. 

2. Ope of these movements is modeled according to 
a certain form known as the “ sonata form.” It is this i 
characteristic form that gives the sonata its name. The 
composition might, in every other respect, conform to 
the rules of the sonata, but if this one peculiar form is 
not to ba-found in at least one movement, it does not 
deserve Jo be called: a sonata. 

The other movements,may bef in such fo?mS as the 
composer may prefer—one only is arbitrary and fixed. 
This is not saying that the “ senate form’ can appear 
only once in the piece ; on the contrary, it is sometimes 
the form of two of the movements in the same sonata. 
Usually, however, it does appear only once. The fol¬ 
lowing is a rough sketch of this form 

— . NECESSARY. PARTS. — 

I. First subject, second subject, 

II. Elaboration, first subject, second subject. 

In the second division the original first and second sub¬ 
jects are repeated, after what is called the elaboratiomor 
development. These parts are essential to the “ form,” 
and, sometimes, are all that can be found. The first 
and second subjects sustain certain definite key relations 
to each other, and these relations are not disturbed by 
any incidental parts that may occur. > According to 
accepted classical models these relations are about as 


follows : In the first division, when the first subject is in ‘ ideal nurseiyf soil in: ^hich to, rear and; train tender : 
a major key, the second is in the key of the dominant, cuttings, but such was too often not the case. There 
e. g<\ -1st Subject being in G major; the 2d wouid be ‘in mustjhave rbeen. something ip the subsoil, some subtle^) 


e. g ., 1st subject being in C major, the 2d would be -in mustj have rbeen. something ip the subsoil, some subtle 
G major, When the first subject is minor, the seondia; chemical, which distorted the moral, and often interfered 
in the relative major, «. g , first subject being in A minor with the intellectual, growth. 

the second might appear in C major. In the second; The total loss of home life, and the consequent feeling 
division, however, the Second subject return^ to the of isolation, were in themselves strong factors. Germans 
original key of the first; know nothing of the delights of American family eMsf-f ; 


original Key ot tne nrst; Know notning or me uengnts oi American lamiiy exist-/ 

The elaboration is simply a development of one or ence, and foreigners were compelled to live in their 
more of the motives already introduced. It may be allotted roomB, take their meals at restaurants, and being 
called the “ thematic treatment.” Here certain melodic deprived of preside influences, I am sorry to say often 
bits are displayed in many and various lights, according forgot the good those influences had implanted, 
to the taste and skill cf the composer. The elaboration To whatever attributable, few Americans accomplished 


to the taste and skill cf the composer. The elaboration To whatever attributable, few Americans accomplished ■ 
may be long or short. > tbatfor which they were sent here, and still fewer escaped; 

But if^he .sonata form is extended it will be found to moral harna. Those who derived only good from their 
contain several other parts. The above mentioned sojourn in the Leipzig of those days were the morally 
parts are as the skeleton which determines the general and mentally mature, like Stephen A. Emery ar d John 
shape of the whole. One or more of the following ad- P. Morgan (God bleSs them for their benign influence 
ditional parts may be discovered on analysis :— upon me and upon all with whom they came in contact); I 

do not mention these men as the only examples of a 
SONATA FORM, INCLUDING TdE INCIDENTAL worthy type, but they were distinguished in my mind, 


PARTS. because .their perception of duty was so" clear, and their 

I ^ Transition, Accessory Xl™* ^ **** 

bject, Modulation. If such were the average results twenty-five years ago, 

Second Subject, Coda. :|| how much must the risk have been enhanced by the 

Division II.— Elaboration, Transition, First Sub- changed conditions. German civilization shows unmis- 


subject, Modulation. , 

Second Subject, Coda. :|| 

Division II.— Elaboration, Transition, First Sub¬ 


ject, Transition. Accessory Subject, Transition j First tak&ble evidence of decadence. Churches have become 


Subject, Coda. ; 

To this may be added an Introduction, which some¬ 
times prefaces thq first subject. 

The accessory subject may easily be distinguished 


rather ornamental than necessary adjuncts of life. 
Statistics show that only two per cent, of Berlin’s one 
million and a half of inhabitants visit them for worship, 
aud these figures wonld doubtless apply to any and; all 


from the second subject by the key relation it sustains to large cities where the Catholic element does-not pire- 
the fiTSt. It is generally in the same key as the first, dominate. 


and never holds the same relation as the second'subject. Then, gay luxuriousness has to some exteat supplanted 
The second subject may also have an accessory, thus the old-time honest, earnest simplicity. No man-has 

1 • .1 f J 1 I . “ ; ...i:. i a * _1— „- 


making the form still more elaborate. 

The end of the first division is indicated by a doable 
bar, and the division is usually repeated 


implicit trust in anybody or anything—sometimes ex¬ 
cepting himself. Statements are regarded of no value 
unless substantiated by documentary proof . This , utter 


3. The third characteristic of the sonata is that the distrust is to me painful evidence of demoralization. It 
movements, contrast with each other in key. The second would be indeed surprising should, existing influences ' 
movement is rarely in the same key as th"e first; usually produce from the growing generation- a great German 
it is in some closely related key. In this respect, as in composer. “ — .... . 

many others, the sonata differs from the suite, where all The highest class of Germans are highly cultivated, 
the movements are in the same key. The first and last genuine and.hospiteblejo their class, bat unfortunately: 
movements of the sonata, however, are usually found to this class is inaccessible or at least very exclusive 


agree in key. 

4. These movements also contrast in form, nsnally 
the first is the characteristic “ sonata form,” the second 
is a “song form,” the third and fourth are “dance 
forms.” This order is sometimes changed, as in the 


Americans who come here seldom enter this circle. 

“ The institutions of learning, whereas they have grown 
in proportions, have at best barely avoided entering an 
era of vital decadence- The great men as they pass 
away leave great voids, not easily filled from the material 


so-called “Moonlight Sonata,” where the song form is afforded by the present genera tion. - , , 

first, and the sonata form is last. Prof. Theo. Cullak Hauptmariu, Richter, Davis and 

6. They also are contrasted in content. One move- many other like giants have died, and lesser lights now 
ment may express agitation and sorrow; another peace guide inquiring minds and endeavor for them to illumine 
and quiet resignation. . These contrasts in emotional the depths of art. There is now in reality but one great 
meaning are effected by the introduction of varying master, one who is by all acknowledged preeminent, one 
rhythms, forms, keys, etc.. How stormy is tbe first who is rendering, nneqnaled service to art, and that one 
movement of Beethoven’s op. 57: but the second is master is Prot. Joachim. I doubt whether the violin has 
exceedingly peaceful and resttul. been or ever will be more noble than in his hands, and 

Whenever these five characteristics are found, we may as a teacher for advanced students heis-ideal, as is shoe • - 

be justified in pronouncing tbe work a sonata. by results. 

There are innumerable good performers, very many 

-- excellent teachers and some earnest students in each 

[For The Etude.] branch of music. The great advantages possessed; by 

__Germanv are the amount one can hear, the pure musical : 

SHOULD AMERICANS SEND THEIR YOUNG atmosphere which pervades some circles,™* the fact 
PEOPLE HEEE TO STUDY MUSIO ? AEE NOT that one has.so many CO-workers, all of which conditions ' . 
THE EXTRA FACILITIES OOUNTEEBAL- are of the utmost importance, and exist in a far lesser 
ATJT1FT1 p-y m-q-p MOT? A T T?TH1T 9 degree in any other country. 1 recognize all this, pnt 

ANuLl) is I iJiXi MUit fi : li toA. ( f e ^ so strongly on the subject of sending unprotected 

■- young people here, that I have endeavored to represent 

The number of Americans who come here to study the dangers to be encountered, 
increases with each successive year, and this fact, as an If. I liave said some unpleasant things abont the 
index of growing tendency in our country toward German people and their characteristics and have not 

I European education, impels me to give your readers my enlarged upon their virtues, it is not because I do not 

ideas on the subject. recognize this greatness in spite of their faults, • but 

To begin with, most of those who come should have because I wished to sound a note of warning, 
remained at home, studied some mechanical science or Had I ever so.gifted a child, I should not eoen consider . 
cookery, as the case may be, and thus have prepared the advisability of sending him or her to Germany until . ^ 
ihemselves for usefulness to their fellow-men. Of the the character had been formed, a good broad solid 
remaining, few are equipped so as to live in the moral fog foundation laid, and the directionjfor further -develop-:- 
which here pervades, without losing Bomewhatin clearness ment thoroughly outlined. After this has been aceom* 
of insight, m sharpness of judgment concerning duty and plisbed it is almost essential to come here, For there lft 
right. point beyond-which our home atuderits do ^nr tea 

My experience of German student life , began nearly pass. This phenomenon is attributable neither;w. 
thirty years ago, and I have~ kept myself conversant sufficient teaching or to incapacity on tbe part qF; 
since that time with the changing conditions evolved pupil, bat the fact is that after a certain stage has. m 
through the growth of educational institntiohs, as well as reached the number who persist becomes smMl,(and | 
through the adoption of. a more and . more modern few who do,, suffer from a lack of rivalry for thRt 
manner of life in the ever-expanding towns, where the needed as an incentive. .... j li 

same are located. There is no place as well suited to matare studente 

The Leipzig of those days, was a quiet, old-fashioned Germany. There is no place as safe for the yoon^jaa 
town. Its streets were quaint in their ntarowness, home. _ _ 

crookedness, and style, of architecture, and its people Berlin, Feb., 1889. O. B.^ J3&W1L 

qnaint in their homely simplicity of life, their nneqaaled .. 1 ' ^ 

slowness, incorruptible, honesty, earnestness, and ... , . .. 

tenacity of purpose. There was an abundance of good It is only when onr feelings, out 


through the adoption of a more and more modern 
manner of life in the ever-expanding towns, where the 
same are located. 

The Leipzig of those days, was a quiet, old-fashioned 
town. Its streets were qnaint in their narrowness, 
crookedness, and style, of architecture, and its people 
paint in theii t mel implicit} v qnaled 

slowness incorrnptibl honesty, earnestness, and 
tenaci @1 r» v 1 iere v as ibond&nce of 4 


tenacity ot purpose, xnere was an aonnaance oi go ? n u omy wucu «« 
music to be heard at a comparatively small cost, great derive full satafaction f i 

masters were available in any and.every-branch, and' art really oegins. Thosewho ddight^w mw: 
necessary expenditures for living and tuition were smalL of sounds are incapable o. leep-sr appreciation.—^ 
One would aatnrally have tbongbt sach a place an nand Hiller. 
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THE ETUDE 



* MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

MORE VALUABLE LISTS OF VALUABLE 
BOOKS. 

BY W. F. OATES. 

Editor The Etude:— 

Supplementary to the list of musical literature from 
Joseph MacLean f published in the April Etude, I send 
you.the following lists. Running through all the lists 
were many duplicates, and using Mr. MacLean’S excel¬ 
lent list as a basis, I have eliminated all duplications, 
'and present below such works as were not mentioned in 
the first list. This will account in some measure for the 
shortness of the lists. 

I.would be pleased to add the names of still other 
works to this list, and would be glad to receive them for 
that purpose. 

From M. Sherwood Ylning , New York. 

Haweis, “ My Musical Memories.” 

Ehlrt, ''Letters on Music.” 

■ Hueffer, “Musical Studies.” 

Stains, “ Music of the Bible.” 

E gel, “ Musical Instruments.” 

Plaidy, “The Piano Teacher.” 

MacFarren,'“ Musical History.” 

Edwards, “ History of the Opera.” 

Rau, “ Life of Mozart.” 

Schoelcher, “ Life of Handejl. ” 

Bombet, “ Lives of Haydn and Mozart.” 

. Schindler, “ Life of Beethoven.” 

Bitter, “ Life of Bach.” 

Weber, Max, “Life of Weber.” 

Von Hillborn, “ Life of Schubert.” 

Wallace, “Lettersof Mozart.” 

Wallace,“ Letters of Beethoven.” 

Wallace, “ Letters of Mendelssohn.” 

Lobe, “ Musical Composition.” 

Lobe, “ Musical Catechism.” 

Cornell, “ Primer of Modern Tonality.” 

Dana, “ Practical Harmony.” 

Alb^eehtsbergerj “Harmony and Composition.” 

• Cherubini, “ Counterpoint and Fugue.” 

Cornell, “ Musical Form.” 

Wohlfahrt, “ Guide to Composition.’ ’ 

' Taylor. Sedley, 4 * Science of Music. ” 

Tyndall, “Oh Sound.” 

Jones, F. 0., “American Music and Musicians.” 
Berger, “ Charles Anchester.” 

Vernon, “^Esthetics.” 

From Mary F. Sinclair , Croton- on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, “Goethe and Mendels¬ 
sohn.” (MacMillan). 

Clayton, Elies, “ Queens of Song. (Harper). 
*Hogarth, 41 M emories of the Musical Drama.” (R. 
Bentley). 

Goetschius, “ Material Used in Musical Composition.” 
(Schirmer). 

Thibaut, “ Purity in Music.” (Reeves, London). 
Wagner, R., Beethoven. , 

Blaserna,.Pietro, “ The Theory of Sound in its Rela- 
- tion to Mnsic.” (Sowdon, Kegan & Co). 

From S. Awolff, Dallas, N. 0. 

Rice, “What is Music ?” 

Taylor, “ Pianoforte Playing.” 

Marx, “Counterpoint.” 

Spencer, “Treatise on Music.” 

From Emma Grirnwood, Independence, la. 

Goodrich, I s Music as a Language.” 

Ferris, 44 Great Singers, Violinists and Pianists.” 
-Nohl,“ Life of Mozart.” 

Barnard, 44 Bach and Beethoven.” 

Barnard, ‘‘Mozart and Mendelssohn.” 

Barnard, 44 Handel and‘Haydn.” 

, M. T. N.-A., Essays! __ 

I would like to add to the. above lists the following:— 
. Bourne, “ The Great Composers.” 

Urbino, “ Biographical Sketches.” 

Polko, “ Musical Sketches.” 

, Baptie, 44 Handbook of Biography.” 

Thayer, “ Life of Beethoven.” 

Rau, 44 Beethoven.” - 

Von Wasielewski, ‘‘ Life of “ Schumann.” 

Fetes, “ Music Explained to the World.” 

|(?=fiahdi 44 ^Esthetics in Musical Art.” 

Hart, “ The Violin and its Music.” 

Palmer, 44 Piano Primer.” 

. Haupt, “ Counterpoint and Fugue.” 

Ayres, “ Counterpoint and Canon.” 

Seiler, “ The Voice in Singing.” 

' Fay, “ Music Life in Germany.” 

* Interesting aa history, but especially-interesting as showing the 
taatejof“fhe period In which the'book was written. 


MUSI CAL IT EMS. \ 

[All matter intended for this Department should he addressed to 
Mrs.' Hblxn D. Tbetbab, Box 2920, New York City.] 

HOME. 

~Mme. Albani will sail for London on May 11th. 

Mbs. Theodore Thomas died in New York on April 
8th. 

Moriz Rosenthal and Fritz Kreisler returned to 
Europe by the steamer Gascoyne on April 13th. 

Mr. Geo. W. and MissMand Morgan have been giving 
a series of harp and organ recitals in New York. 

Boston greeted the German Opera Company, under 
Anton Seidl, with large houses and warm enthusiasm. 

Mme. Julia Riv£-King was the pianist at the sixth 
Thomas Young People’s concert given in New York on 
April 4th. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hensohel have been giving 
vocal recitals in their own interesting manner in a num¬ 
ber of American cities. 

The sixth music festival of Petersburg, Va., will be 
held from May 21st to 24th inclusive. Carl Zerrahn will 
conduct and Mme. Carreno will be the pianist.' 

At the last Thomas evening concert in New York, 
Mr. Max Bendix played Schumann’s Fantasia for violin, 
Op. 138, and was enthusiastically applauded by von 
Blilow, wbo was present. 

The first annual meeting of the New York State Mu¬ 
sical Teachers’ Association takes place at Hudson, N. 
Y., ou Jiune 25th-27th. Mme. Teresa Carreno and Mr. 
Wm. H. Sherwood will be among the pianists. 

Mrs. W. H. Sherwood gave piano recitals at her 
house, 288 Newburg Street, Boston, at Salem, Mass., 
and at Bangor and Augusta, Maine, in February and 
March, and will next play at New Haven and Norwich, 
Conn. 

The Brooklyn College of Mnsic, Prof. Anton Sbrig- 
uadello, director, has given a series of enjoyable recitals 
and musicales during the past winter, the best talent 
participating. The College bids fair to be a successful 
institution. 

Monthly students’ recitals are given at E. S. Bonelli’s 
Studio, San Francisco. This institution comprises a 
piano department, separate departments for the study of 
the violin, the clarionet, the ’cello, flute, cornet, and 
mandolin, guitar and banjo, as well as a vocal department. 

Mr. Henry Holden Huss gave a concert at Stein¬ 
way Hall on April 10th, the programme of which con¬ 
tained his own compositions exclusively. Misses Winant 
and Maud Powell, Mrs. Eila Each Toedt, and Messrs. 
Bergnerand Dulcken assisted the composer-pianist in 
the performances. 

The last concert of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York possessed nnusual interest. Beethoven’s fourth 
symphony and “Coriolan” overture, and Wagner’s 
“ Kaisermarsch ” were given, and Mr. JoseSy played 
the Chopin-Tansig concerto with his own elegance and 
loveliness of tone. 

Signor Nuno, for many years a prominent teacher of 
vocal music in Buffalo, has decided to make New York 
city his home in future. From his long experience he 
will form a useful member of the corps of New York’s 
instructors in the art. Signor Nuno will be the organist 
of Dr. Paxton’s church. 

A farewell orchestral concert will be given by Hans 
v. Biilow, at the Metropolitan Opera House, on May 2d. 
The programme will comprise Brahms’ “ Tragic Over¬ 
tures” Haydn’s Symphony, No. 12,inBflat, 44 Struensee” 
overture, Meyerbeer, “Eroica” Symphony, Beethoven 
and “ Meistersinger ” Verspiel, Wagner, ft 

In his four recitals in New York, Dr. von Biilow in¬ 
terpreted Beethoven to the great satisfaction not only of 
New York musicians and musical amateurs, but these 
performances were also enjoyed by many who visited the 
metropolis for this very purpose. Four supplementary 
recitals were given by yon Billow, including composi¬ 
tions of Brahms, Rubinstein, Liszt and Mozart 

Messrs. Joseffy and Rosenthal repeated their Brook 
lyn triumphs in playing a programme of two-piano 
music at a concert iu Steinway Hall on March 29th. 
Their sympathetic execution was rendered most appar ent 
in a number of compositions played unisono on the two 
pianos. The Schubert-Tausig 44 Marche Militaire” in 
this combination produced a dazzling effect, and Chopin’s 
Etude on the black keys was another instance of accurate 
and surprising unisono playing. Enthusiasm rose to a 
height rarely witnessed in a concert hall. 

Ms. Geo. H. Wilson, the musical critic of the Boston 
Traveller, announces his Year Book for 1888-89. It 
contains in its 160 pages the musical events of about 
fifty cities in the United States and Canada. It gives 
tables of the first performances of the most important, 
works all over the musical world, and includes a list of 
new compositions by American writers, as well as a 
summary of the doings of the Annual Convention of 


the Music Teachers’ National Assoctationj and an index 
of titles. The book will be ready by May 20th, and its 
price is $ 1.00. 

During the fall months Theo. Thomas will give a 
series of concerts at the Cycloratna Building, on 69th 
Street and MadisonAvenuey New York. This hall will 
by that time have been rebuilt and have become one of 
the three new music halls promised the city of New 
York in the near future. Another hall is proposed at 
67th Street and Seventh Avenue, to be devoted to the 
interests of the Symphony and Philharmonic concerts. 
The third large concert hall is to form a portion of the 
new edifice erected upon the present site of MadUon 
Square Garden. Each of the two latter halls will seat 
8000 listeners. > 

foreign. 

I D’ Albert is concertizing in Spain. 

A complete edition of Hans v. Biilow’s piano studies 
has just been published by Aibl in Mnnich. 

Franz Lachner, the Munich music director jind com¬ 
poser, celebrated his 86th birthday on April 2d. 

Young Josef Hofmann will be twelve years old in 
June. He will appear in London next autumn. 

Akdxti, the veteran leader, has been conducting 
Lakme in Berlin, to the delight of his audiences. 

The tenor Tamberlik died in Paris on March 14th. 
He was of Hungarian descent and born in Rome, and 
was 69 years of age. 

Conductor Levi, of Munich, has been made general 
director of the Royal Bavarian Court Orchestra. The 
title was created for him. " 

The fiftieth anniversary of Rubinstein’s dtbut as an 
artist falls on July 28d of thisyear. It will be celebrated 
on his sixtieth birthday anniversary, November 30th. 

The Queen of England has presented to the Royal 
College of Music a valuable collection of works that 
was used in connection with the “ Concerts of Ancient 
Music.” *, “ 

Robert Goldbeck, the American composer and 
pianist, produced his opera ‘‘Newport” in recital form 
in London, on April 9th, under the auspices of the- 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Franz Rummel played at a recent Copenhagen Phil¬ 
harmonic concert, conducted by Svendsen, the com¬ 
poser. The Queen of Denmark was present, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Rummel were received by Her Majesty the 
next day. 

The Polish painter, Kwiadowski, has finished his 
painting of Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 61, after Chopin’s 
own description. Liszt says of this composition, “ Its 
pathological nature places it outside the sphere of art.” 
It ip a fantasy in a pathological sense, the delirium of a 
feverish patient, whose horrible and enchanting visions 
chase each other in a wild flight. 

We have received from the editor, EmH^Breslaur, a 
bound volume of the Klavier-Lehrer. This volume 
closes the eleventh year of the journal. The Klavier- 
Lehrer is a fortnightly magazine devoted to the interests 
of piano teaching and playing. It is very similar to 
The Etude, and occupies a place in Germany very much 
as The Etude does in this country. The subscription 
price per quarter in Germany is only a mark and 60 
phennigs, which is about 37 cents in United States 
money. This, however, is without postage. Those who 
desire to subscribe to the journal can address Emil 
Breslaur, No. 11 Brandenburg Str., Berlin, 8. Germany. 


"'OfTANTED.—By a former pupil of the first musicians in 
’ v America, a position as teacher of Piano in a school 
or college. Ten years’ experience. Reference given. 
Address, Musical, care of Etude office, 1704 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stude office, 1704 Chestnut 


WANTED.—In a Western college,, one lady to teach 
" V vocal and piano music, another to teach piano and 1 
theory. Address H. T. B., care of Etude Office. ^ ! 

'TO r ANTED.— A vocal teacher of high repute in a. 
** school in Illinois. Address C. W. L., care of 
Etude Office. 

" : W ANTED.—A teacher of vocal and ins r. -satal 
! * " music in a college in Kentucky. Address T. H., 
care of Etude Office. 

'%W ANTED.—In a University in Louisiana, a gentle- 
’ * man teacher as Director of Musical Department. 
Address G. H. Rowe, Belton, Texas. 

WANTED.—In School of Music in Missouri^ a Voice- 
” teacher who can also teach sight singing in Public, 
Schools. Address C. W. E., care of Etude Office. 

TUOR SALE.—A Second-hand Techniphone, 6 octaves, 
Will be-sold at a sacrifice. Address Techniphone. 
Etude Office, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 








OONVIOTIOHS THE RESULT OF INVESTIGA¬ 
TION. 


■ BY E. M. BOWMAN 1 . 

Preamble.— ^Before entering into a discussion of the 
merits df Mr. Virgil’s invention^ .the Practice Clavier,’ 
which, as is well known, is the perfected successor of the 
Techniphone, I desire to s say that the convictions to 
which I have arrived, and of which I shall speak in this 
paper, are the result of a series of experiments which 1 
cover the several years’ existence of these two appliances. 
Ihaveheen in almost constant correspondence with the 
inventor during this time, and have followed the various , 
experiences of his pioneer struggle from darkness to 
light with- more than ordinary interest. When most 
men would have given up the struggle, Mr. Virgil has 
courageously persevered, modestly confident, from his 
long experience as a foundational teacher, that in perfect¬ 
ing and introducing his appliance he had a mission to 
fulfill, and that to fail would be not only ignominious, 
but would deprive his fellow-laborers of an aid in their 
worli the value of which comparatively few of us as yet 
realize. Although Mr. Virgil has long known that 1 had 
faith in his invention, he has waited patiently, at my re-: 
quest, until time," which “ tests all things,” should make 
me positive in my convictions. Having had several; 
years and the needed opportunity to make cautious but 
thoroughgoing investigation, I feel warranted now in 
claiming the attention of my fellow-teachers and their 
pupils and all who should interest themselves in more 
rapid and economic methods of teaching and practice, 
to a statement of the results of these investigations. 
And, furthermore, in order that I may, so far as possi¬ 
ble, accredit myself to my readers as a man of honor 
and candor, I wish at the outset to distinctly state 
that I have purchased a considerable interest in the 
patents and business of manufacture and sale of the 
Practice Clavier, and that while, in the publication of 
this endorsement of the invention, as in my opinion, an 
appliance of real and permanent value, I have risked 
my reputation as a teacher and musiciaii, I have, as it 
seems to me, backed up my opinion by a method which, 
if necessary, proves my sincerity more conclusively than 
mere assertion. Perhaps the American aphorism, 
“Money talks louder than words,” will express my 
meaning better. Therefore, while Borne of my readers 
will be ready bn the one hand to attribute anything I 
may write or say in the future about the Practice Clavier 
to personal interest in its sales, the more sensible portion, 
looking a little deeper, will readily discover that if I did 
not honestly believe the Clavier to be, after this careful 
investigation, all that I say about it, and that it is destined 
to fill an important place in the musical development of 
this and other countries, I would risk losing neither 
my cash nor the good opinion of my musical brethren. 
Those who know me well enough to have the right to 
form an opinion will speedily come to the conclusion 
that in making this investment I have been actuated by 
a philanthropic purpose, quite as much as any other, to 
assist in promoting an enterprise which I consider will 
prove a boon to my fellow-teachers and their pupils as 
it has to me and mine. Iam confident that my tried 
friends will. r say this, and the rest—well, they-*will say 
the same; after they have tested the Clavier asu have. 
For this good opinion-1 can wait. 

WHY SO YEW PIANO STUDENTS, BECOME SUCCESSFUL 
PIANISTS. 

With this candid avowal of my position, I proceed to 
remark that r in a unique correspondence which I had the 
honor of conducting with Dr. William Mason, Dr. Louis 
Maas, William H. Sherwood and hundreds of the most 
eminent artists and teachers of the pianoforte in this 
country, preparatory to a paper which was read before 
the Music Teachers’ National* Association, at its Indian¬ 
apolis meeting,' the unanimous opinion was expressed 
that “ the legato touch is the foundation of all artistic 
pianoforte playingthat “ it should and. can be taught 
from the beginning that “rarely does a pupil” come 
t h si i vho dc not % ee * attention as regards leg i ! -> 

. playing, and the vast majority ’’ have given them “ much 


work and. worry.” That-ip to say, no piano student, of successful contradiction. 'Now, to! accomplish this 
however gifted or persevering,nan hope] to succeed With-- action of the keys, it is necessary that, however high the 
out a perfect command ofthe legato touch. That touch striking finger may be lifted above the key preparatory 
mastered, the super-legato and different kinds of stac- to the stroke,- the holding finger shall not begin its rise 
cato are easily attainable. It will be worth while before until the exact instant the striking finger comes in con- 
somebody-says, ’‘-Ob, yes, setup a straw, man to knock tact with the -hey tobe Struck. The two keys-at that 
him down,” to inquire whatproportion of the more am- instant* and not before or; after,: begin their respective 
bitious students are on the road to success. Reference motion, up and down. When this takes place, the effect 
to the Bumming up in that paper (see essay in M. T. N. is legato, that is, the tones are joined to each other, 
A. Report for 1887, entitled “ The American College of yet are clearly defined, each, as it were* touching its 
Musicians an Ally of the Competent Teacher”) presents- neighbor, but rounded and distinct, as in the string of 
the estimate, if we may -judge of the whole’body of pupils pearls, 
by the condition of those‘coming to leading teachers 

- J , . . .. ., , . c ., Bn/TnnA • DIFFICULTY OF ACQUIRING A CORRECT FINGER ACTION. 

for advanced instruction, that, out of the 500,000 piano 

pupils in this country, not more than 25,000, or 6 per However, having discovered just what the action qf 


cent., are laying a correct foundation for future artistic the fingers must be to secure the legato effect jioes not 
performance. This is as startling as it is lamentable. ^7 any .means give the pupil command of that action. 
It appears, therefore, that instead of devoting our entire This is really a delicate and difficult task, and, When we 
attention to giving advanced instruction, or “ finishing consider this, together with the carelessness- of most 
lessons,” as they are called, with more grim humor than pupils and the incompetence of many foundational 
appears on the surface, a large, if not the lion’s share of teachers,- it is not to be wondered at that there are sp 
the time is occupied in patching up or making all over, man y failures to acquire it. As'we have already seen, 
in which harrowing experience not infrequently, instead the natural, unskilled action of the fingers is not the 


of the pupil, it is the teachejr who gets the “ finishing.” 
What does'all this mean? Reduced to its last analy- 


correct one to secure the legato effect. ! Oh the other 
hand, the piano, to the untrained ear of the beginner, is 


Bis, it means untold waste of .time, strength and money,, a very inaccurate guide to that correct finger action. ItB 
with the final result of half-realized ambitions and many tones, especially under . the light touch - which : every 
utter failures. beginner should employ, are evanescent, and the'chang- 

- i. the legato touch defined. ing pitches or tonal aspects of the playing actually 

With this preamble, let us describe, for the thou- divert the mind from the real point of difficulty instead 
sandth time, the Plain Legato Touch, after which we of^assisting to its solution It is therefore a very 
will examine its difficulties, and suggest a new way, a difficult matter for him to decide with any degree of 
comparatively “ royal road,” to surmount them. accuracy whether his fingers are moving correctly or not 

t- . 4.1 _• ___i_Add to this the fact that the nervous and muscular cori- 


Legato, then, is the joining of a succession of tones by tT “ ™ ™ uou * 

amere thread of sound, each successive tone beginning dltl0na ar ® different m each finger, that while somenre 
at the precise instant its predecessor ceases, each new str ° n g others are weak, some are independent while 
tone born as its forerunner dies, each new tone distinctly ° thers " e * am f (3 ? ed ’ and be « in to a PP reciat ® 

hnnr woww /11flhon 1 f if iu untn fha ino/mnwifo munatinn at 


defined, without isolation,-just as we would string a h ° w very difficult it is, with the inaccurate guidance of 
handful of pearls, each pearl touching its neighbor by an the piano, to form a legato touch which shall be perfectly 
infinitesimal contact, each successive pearl rounding up even throughout the entire hand, whatever; fingers are 
anew as its predecessor completes 4ts sphere, each new 08 e m ^° ^tion. 

pearl, although joined to its forerunner, presenting a aids to a oobrect finger action. 

clearly defined and beautiful outline of its own. This, in j ns t h ere the Practice Clavier comes to the .aid of the 
a legato touch, is the effect. Now, how is this effect ob- foundational teacher, as well as the artist teacher who 
tained ? What is the exact finger motion ? Ah ! here is the has so much foundational work to do over, placing both 
difficulty; here is where the careless or ignorant fail, classes under a debt of obligation which we cannot easily 
This is “ the parting in the way ” where, according as we repay . t h e Practice Clavier, Mr. VirgilTthfe inventor, 
turn to the right or to the left, do we enter on'the high- has furnished ub ah appliance which so ingeniously 
WRy to success or the byway-to failure. How important, skeletonizes the legato touch (all other touches, also, ‘to 
then, the work of the foundational teacher 1 which I shall presently refer) as to enable any teacher 

two horns to the -beginner’ s dilemma. tc teach it and any pupil to understand and acquire the 

will,™,! t.fco nf - avaw AAmnA*" principle of it in about as many minutes as it usually 


then, the work of the foundational teacher 1 

TWO HORNS TO THE BEGINNER’S DILEMMA. 

It is, without doubt, the observation of every compe- 


XU AO] niUUUUU UUUUIII WUU UMaOlTQVlV/U WA oouipu , -—. . - 

left teacher that, as a rale, in the beginner's first efforts toke » * cek ’ or "°“ b, ‘ “ the piano. Uns sonnds hkn 
to acqnire a legato toneh, he either holds the keys too “ stotement, bat “ being of sonndtnn.de 


long or not long enough. He will either hold one finger 
down until the next has completed its descent, thus over¬ 
lapping the tones, or he will begin the ascent of one 


(as testators express it), and having come to this con--, 
viction after, careful investigation, I am prepared to’ 
stand by the assertion. To clearly explain just why the. 


finger and descent of the other at the same instant, which Clavier is so superior to e piano in acquiring e 
results in a disconnection of the tones, therefore not mechanical movements necessary to aTegato.touch would; 
legato. In a long and varied experience, I do not now .require a demonstration with the aid of the appliR-.ee. 

recall an instance of a beginner who did not take one or ^ tse ^* but an y one can * es V? ? r imae an ® * 

the other horn of these two dilemmas. Persistedin, the then see that, compared with its acquirement at the 

first (unintelligently employed) produces a sluggish, slov- P’ an °> 18 very i e a new exp ana on o some pro- 
only touch, an impediment to velocity and clearness, found yet hitherto more or less misty tenth an -expl 

while the second results in the prevalent afeceafo habit r f wonderfidly lucid that you wonder how it e 1 

v-i j . • U1 r • * ever have seemed obscure, its obscurity having:yani8«ea 

either of which leads to inevitable failure. ”, “ “ ' . , ,.. ,W . i • i 

!r : t ■ like darkness before an electric light, v 1 hat which 

the key movement in a true legato. ' onepresentatiomof truth clearer than another is the use! 

j . Now the true legato of which I am speaking, not the of simple language^ which, leavihg.everyt ng irrelevant' 
overlapping, clinging, superdegato or legatissimo; as the rout; of sight, goes point-blanks to the core of the dlljSs 
other form is variously named, but the fundamental culty. It is on just this principle that thpPractifch- 
comer-stone touch of the learner, that touch with which Clavier attacks the difficulty in the legato touch. J&fc 
he must begin, and on which his future success depends, j down and up clicka.define in the most simple mannerthe 
that touch which is the, so to -speak, every-day-beef- :beginning and the end of an imaginary-tone, jos6**dua|g 
steak-bread-and-butter touch of the pianist, ’ be he ap-- ■ hammer -and the damper- of the piano do an audible tofle. 
prentice or artist, is effected when the two- keys' move To join the end of this imaginaiytone to the beginning 
simultaneously) one key rising and the other^/<»ZK»iflr at of the next it is only necessary that the up click of; 
prqt ■ ante instant. The truth of this statement first^key and-the down ’dick .'4 the second: 

has been, bj the no@< accurate observation of-eye ear simultaneously hat is, be heard in Eme'^dtek,. ji^ 
and touch sense as well ,as by extremely delicate the j ana the damper - * die "feat key shnid 
inge^ohs electrical experiments, pr ven beyond the fear ously kmmts rf-the second thti 











advantage for the Practice Clavier, that in it there is know,” is removed when practice is done oh a silent Josefiy), is due to the delicate counterpoise betweeb the 
Vnhthipg between the beginning and end of this imaginary keyboard, and I find that my pupils will more faithfully flexor and extensor muscles. Asia well-known, the 
tone to confuse or divert the attention of the pupil carry out my directions to practice slowly and in short flexors are the striking, while the extensors are the 
from the real point of difficulty, namely, the joining of sections, thus accomplishing more in a given time. Again, lifting and restraining muscles. If both sets are equally 
-the ends of successive tones. In the Clavier it is only while the fascination of practice on the piano is the tonal developed, the pianist will have the power to play with 
thq boundaries, the ends of the tones, which the pupil effect, to prematurely enjoy which the pupil will generally delicacy and refinement—otherwise -not.. Practice at 
notices, while, in the piano, the boundaries are the very venture on a risky tempo, the fascination of practice on the piano is one-sided, since it is. the flexor (striking) 
things least noticeable. In other words, the piano tone is the Clavier is accuracy in technique, to accomplish which muscles which receive the major part of the training, 
mostly centre while the Clavier tone is all end. Ill his first there is less temptation to practice too fast. Therefore, The up-clicks of the Clavier supply this deficiency of 
lesson the pupil having been informed that the two clicks the quality of study is improved, and the practice is the piano, and a pianist whose hands have been trained 
Imust occur simultaneously he concentrates his efforts to- practice, not playing. on the Clavier as an accessory to .the piano, must not 

accomplish that result, and, with only that thoughtbefore 5 . Mason’s Accent System. —In the latest type of the on ^ P ossess greater force and endurance, but far greater 
his mind, he quickly learns almost by intuition to use his Clavier there is a clever arrangement.by means of which delicacy. 


fingers in the required manner .to make the clicks coin- it impossible to satisfactorily make use of the justly cele- 11 m y conclusions on mese two points are correct, it 
cide. He continues to practice at the Clavier until the brated Accent System of Dr. Wm. Mason. Indeed, in ma y not he to ° ma ph to say that in the unobtrusive up- 
motions have become a habit and, on going to the piano some respects its application to the Clavier is even better efiehs °f ^he Practice Clavier there is a potency which 
for the first time, his teacher discovers to him that he can than to the piano. In order to equalize the development 8 ® ^ m P rove methods of teaching and practice, and so 
already play legato. The battle for a correct touch is of the-fingers and to acquire the greatest amount of dis- ma terially advance the general average of performance, 
already half-won and the victory, in prospect, is his. criminative power from the use of this, as I regard it, ,a ^ there will be ushered in a new era in pianism not 
That which more than nine-tenths Of the piano pupils in indispensable system of accent exercises, it is important l® 88 remarkable than that which followed the revolu- 
all stages of advancement (?) have not yet acquired is that the accents shall be of equal power among them- tionary influence of Franz Liszt. 

already a possession of this beginner. selves, and the tones between the accents equal among Endurance. It is my experience that in using the 


If my conclusions on these two points are correct, it 
may not be too much to say that in the unobtrusive up- 


already a possession of this beginner. selves, and the tones between the accents equal among Endurance. It is my experience that in using the 

tbpmHplvPB-tbattbpfteppntsHhn.il not as in frpnnpntlv Clavier not only is the hand more quickly warmed*to its 
THE clavier A guide to other forms of touch. themselvesmat the accents snail not, as is frequently , , . . . . . 

_ „ , done, be approached by a crescendo or receded from by work, more speedily brought into playing condition, but 

Well, does the Clavier analyze and guide into the other & dt crescendo. ^s, on tbe ClaTier; only the accents are that by means of the adjustable tension, varying from light 

varieties of touch, the super-legato, et omne genus, the audibl tbe pupil i s instantly notified of the omission or to heavy, back and forth, practice on’ a single passage 

full staccato, demi-staceato and quarter-staccato (some- misplacement of an accent, or the lapse into the crescendo can be maintained for a longer time than the hand could 

times called theportamento) as accurately and as clearly and decrescendo referred to. For the subsequent subtler endure on an action of unvarying tension; for this 

as it does into the plain legato ? My investigations have datioD8 0 f accent, as in advanced practice, a good alternate tension and relaxation seems to accord in a 

fully satisfied me that it does. The clicks so serve to . Q . g perhapa better . 1 wm a dd that Mason’s Two- reasonable degree with nature’s process of creation and 

skeletonize each form of touch that it is possible to in aU tbeir forms are practiced on recreation. 

explain and demonstrate them with an accuracy and ^ Clayier with better resulta tban on tbe pian0) tbe To sum up this group, it is my experience that the in- 
clearness that for me is quite impossible at the piano, click belng of speeial aS8i8tance in some forms and the fluence on touch of practice on the Clavier is to make it 
beside enabling any intelligent pupil to acquire them ad j us t a bhi tension in others. The super-legato two-finger accurate, firm, vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discriminative, 

with a command rarely attainable by other than the . -- . - , n . , .. , delicate endurinu. and finished. 

. ,, .. , t , u ., . exercises are far more beneficial practiced on the Clavier ««“cai.e, enuunug, auu uuwneu. 

specially gifted. I have dwelt at length on the acquire- , , , ,, ,, 

* " ° with ft TATI r.n r.WPTU.V nnnAP tnnnn T.nftTl nn r.np Timnc Wlt.h TIT Tma DDT irnTniT rrn mtrD TtumTTa t* a nTTT rnTma au rntrm irT\rn 


specially girted, l nave dwelt at lengtn on tne acquire¬ 
ment of the legato touch, since that is the founda- 


with a ten to twenty onnce touch than on the piano with I m. its relation to the various faculties of the mind. 
its three or three and a half ounce touch, for the heavy 1 , Intelligence. Confidence. —The absence of the 


iUCUu - U 1 tuc icitabu uuuL-u. oiuuo vuau 10 lul luuuua ,1 1 1 ■« ~ . ■» a t 

tion of all, but I might emphasize with equal force the ^ : ° r ^ ^ * half L Diligence. CoNFiDENCE.-The absence of the 

advantage of the Clavier over the piano in the study of ? UCh com P? Is * .® pupi1 t0 ex ® rfc himself, with the diverting influence of the pianoforte tones favors concen- 

the other forms of touch. There are so many other reSult ’ ° f C0UrSe ’ ° f rapidly develo P ed muscles. trationof the mind on the purely mechanical features ot 

features, however, to which investigation has called my 6 - Distinctness, Finish.— The touch of some pupils playing. Study at the Clavieunakes a thoughtful player, 
attention, that I must hasten to speak of some of them is slovenl y because the keys, are not promptly released. Not having the guidance of the ear, which, at best, is an 
before I have wearied the patience of my readers. They Their scales or arpeggios are blurred by holding one or unreliable pilot, he learns to depend on his knowledge, 
relate to the influence of the Clavier on other character- more keya in each P osition > or a chord is finished like He will learn to play what he sees rather than what his 
istics of touch than legato and staccato, to its influence the ed S e of torn cloth 5 it is ragged. I find that a few ear guesses at, which latter habit inevitably produces the 
on the mind and nerves, and, finally, to miscellaneous weeks ’ P raetic e with the up-clicks of the Clavier work an halting, hesitating, stammering, stumbling player whose 
features almost magical improvement. As is well known, this name is Legion. In other words, he will think first and 

— fault is one of the most exasperating in its effects, and one act afterward, to read thoughtfully by_.cy.esight instead 
n. influence on other characteristics of touch. 0 f the mos t difficult of correction. One accustomed to of guessing excruciatingly by e&rsight. He becomes ob- 
1. Oxing. —By an ingenious device the touch of the practice on the Clavier from the beginning would never servant- of not only the key, accidentals, note-lengths 
Clavier may be adjusted to a tension requiring from two acquire this habit; but it is a very common one among and fingering, but of the signs of touch, expression, 
to twenty ounces pressure, by means of which, on the piano pupils, and can only he corrected by giving the motival structure and all that pertains to the written 
one hand, the beginner, as is very desirable, may com- fingers an impulse to rise. This, at the piano, is very phase of music in contradistinction to the audible or 
mence on an extremely easy action, and, on the other difficult; but the up-clicks of the Clavier furnish just the tonal phase. The deduction is that in learning a new 
hand,'the advanced player may acquire that reserve force impulse required, for, if the key is not released with some piece of music, it will be more carefully studied, and 
and skill which is necessary to carry him safely through degree of decision, the click fails to materialize, so to therefore, when learned, more accurately and confidently 
the difficulties of a long and taxing performance on the speak, and the pupil is notified of his sluggishness. played if it is practiced at first on the Clavier. Thus the 

piano. A favorite plan of acquiring this reserve power, Recent experiments have led me to the conclusion that earnest student rapidly becomes the accurate reader, the 
by means of piano practice alone, is by “oxing” the practice with the up-clicks of the Clavier has a special thoughtful student, and finally the scholarly, self-reliant 
passages not otherwise readily mastered. This “oxing,” value in two other particulars which thus far has not player. 

or heavy treading on every key,.is, when employed on the been recognized. It is well known—to experienced 2. Memory. Imagination. —Practice which is divided 
piano, really a dangerous touch for any player whose teachers how difficult it is to teach the pupil to play with between the piano and the Clavier stimulates the memory 


habits are not thoroughly formed, but the adjustable ten- a knuckle (metacarpal) action and quiet hand. Indeed, and the imagination. A passage which has b een heard 
sion of the Clavier furnishes an improved substitute which the staccato habit as it is charitably called, is not a on the piano is heard again, in the memory, and perhaps 
can he perfectly adapted to the needs and powers of each legitimate staccato but a mongrel touch which, being embellished by the unfettered imagination, by playing it 
individual hand, whatever the stage of development. neithe r a s imple knuckle nor yet a wrist action, but both on the Clavier. Thus a knowledge of the tonal effects 
2. Firmness, Elasticity. —In the Clavier the great- combined, ruins both of these touches. With the body of written music is gained, and after awhile .the student 
est key-resistance, which resistance is furnished by com- of the hand still, and the fingers striking from the knuckle- finds himself possessed of that rare but desirable power 
bined weights and springs, is at the extreme depth of joints, there can be no such thing as the staccato habit, of reading music, without playing it, and, in i agination,, 
the key-fall, whereas, in the piano key, the maximum so deservedly condemned. Now practice with the up- hearing what he reads. In other words, he analyzes or 
resistance is two-thirds ttie way down. The Clavier key clicks of the Clavier is almost, and perhaps experience thinks music. This is the only reliable, sul tantiaJ basis 
offering constant resistance, so long as it is held down, will prove it to be quite, an infallible guide to the quiet on' which to rear a musical memory. T1 use >f 
reacts on the pla/er’s touch in such a way as to secure hand-and-knuckle action so desirable. ‘Clavier, then, leads to ready and intelligent memoriz: .g. 

greater firmness and elasticity, and, therefore, greater In the effort to secure an even articulation of successive 3. Repose. —Practice on the Clavie cc .iduc it- tran- 
“ Binging ” power. clicks, the hand is unconsciously beguiled into the very quil, reposeful playing. I have a pupil who is a type of 

8 . Sensitiveness. —The guidance of the ear having control which is apparently so difficult to acquire at the .a large class. Nervously and musically highly organized, 
been removed, practice on the Clavier leads to depend- piano, but which, once acquired, cureB or prevents tlie tbe audible tones of the piano so excite her that it is 


and the imagination. A passage which has been heard 


greater firmness and elasticity, and, therefore, greater 


“ Binging ” power. 


been removed, practice on the Clavier leads to depend- piano, but which, once acquire* 
ence on the'sensory nerves, or nerves of touch, and formation of the staccato habit. 


almost impossible for her to play rapid passages with 


therefore to their cultivation and, ultimately, toJhe pos- The other feature referred to is the no less valuable "repose or self-control. . Three weeks after she* began 

session of a touch of greater sensitiveness. assistance of tbe up-clicks in the acquirement of delicacy, practicing on tbe Clavier a marked improvement in 

4. Accuracy. —The temptation -to play or practice .a The entrancing pianissimo which is at the command of accuracy, and especially in repose, was perceptible. I 
little fester, “ just to see how it is going to sound, you some pianists (witness the remarkable touch of Rafael deduce from this, therefore, that, Baying nothing about 













the nerves of the family and neighbors, the Clavier is not 
only a conserver of the nerves of the student, but the 
playing of such persons as are of a highly nervous tem¬ 
perament is greatly improved in the artistic quality of 
repose. 

4. Spontaneity —It is undoubtedly true, also, that some 
music, to master which requires long practice, loses 
thereby much of its pristine beauty and freshness in the 
mind of the player, and, when performed for others, its 
presentation is likely, to be correspondingly less vivid, 
less spontaneous. Music which has been worn thread¬ 
bare by practice must be, both to player and all in the 
household, something like a basket of peaches whose 
bloom has been rubbed off in bringing to market. The 
mastery of a large proportion of the difficulties in any 
composition may be accomplished on the Clavier before 
it is heard from the piano, and its newness thus preserved. 
This would not apply, of course, to those master-pieces 
which are a perennial source of beauty and inspiration, 
but there is a good deal of music which, though it does 
not kindle an “ eternal fire,” is nevertheless worthy of 
study and performance, and certainly no composition 
would lose any of its beauty by springing, Venus-like, 
into full-toned existence. 

5. Tim® and Rhythm. —With the aid of the down- 
clicks of the Clavier the study of Time and Rhythm is 
materially simplified, for the reason that the playing 
presents only a rhythmic aspect, whereas, at the piano, 
the attention is more or less absorbed by the' melodic and 
harmonic phenomena. 

Deduction^. —The r6sum6 under my second caption 
Bhows that the intelligent use of the Practice Clavier 
tends to make an observant, accurate reader; that it 
stimulates the analytic, mnemonic and imaginative 
faculties, thus increasing the power to memorize and 
express; that it contributes to repose and, therefore, to 
confidence, which, in turn, leads to clearness, fluency 
and brilliance; that it preserves the freshness of the 
music, and gives the player some of the pleasure from 
his own playing which he derives from a first performance 
by others ; that it simplifies the study of rhythm and 
promotes.the rhythmic sense ; that it enables him to read 
music without hearing it; that it teaches him to think 
and to act after thought, thus preventing or overcoming 
the stammering habit; all of which contributes to the 
development of an intelligent, expressive performers 
and the thoroughly-grounded musicianly teacher, 
iv. miscellaneous features. 

In the Study of Harmony. —Of the numerous miscel¬ 
laneous benefits conferred by Mr. Virgil’s invention, its 
saying to the ten to twenty times as expensive piano, its 
convenience for practice at any hour, day or night, at 
times when the piano would have to be closed, etc., etc., 
I shall speak of only one. In teaching harmony it is my 
custom to have my pupils not only work out their exer¬ 
cises with the pen or pencil, but review their work at the 
keyboard, as thisleads to ready knowledge, and ultimately 
in the case of talented pupils, to improvisation and compo¬ 
sition. In the transition from .pencil to piano the pupil 
frequently falls back on the guidance of his fallible ear. 
The Clavier serves' here as a valuable^ intermediate step 
between the pencil and the piano, mutely insisting that 
the pupil shall continue, to think, not guess. After a 
little, the work may be done at the piano with the same 
faculties and with the same accuracy. 

Conclusion. —In conclusion I would say, with all the 
emphasis of whi ch I am capable, that no teacher or pupil 
who can supply himself with a Practice Clavier need 
hereafter wreck his ambitions and efforts on-the con¬ 
scious or unconscious acquirement of the staccato habit, 
or be without a perfect command of the legato, or any 
other fundamental form of touch; that, being a reliable 
aid to artistically intelligent performance, as well as a 
conBerver of piano, time, energy and nerves, no earnest 
teacher or pupil can afford, either from, an artistic or a 
money point of view, to be without it; that, as the first 
lessons should' be entirely confined to it, and a part of 
every lesson thereafter devoted to it, and that as at least 
one-third (if not more) of all genuine practice may be 
done on it-to better advantage than on -the piano, it is, 
therefore, an accessory to that-instrument, which will 


prove of real and permanent value to the pianist from 
the- beginaing to the very end of his career. Believing 
that in the course of time, aB is entirely possible by the 
aid of this invention, instead of 5 per cent., practically 
100 per cent, of our piano pupils will play with a correct 
touch, and that the whole body of practice and perform¬ 
ance' will be elevated to a more artistic and scholarly 
plane of existence than it now occupies, l am confident 
that in my own consciousness and in the approbation of 
my fellow-teachers and all who study music with earn¬ 
estness of purpose, I shall be amply repaid for the efforts 
which I intend to put forth in behalf of, as I regard them , 
the valid-claims of the Virgil Practice Clavier. 

PUBLISHER'S HOPES. 

In this issue we give considerable space to an article 
by E. M. Bowman, on the Practice Clavier. It is a 
thorough exposition of the whole subject and makes in¬ 
teresting reading. We have 1 furnished quite a large 
number of these instruments to teachers and schools, 
and those contemplating buying will do well to write to 
The Etude for terms. We make our place the head¬ 
quarters for all mechanical appliances for piano playing, 
and our arrangements with manufacturers enable us to 
quote-prices that are exceptionally low. 

The “Studies of Strelezki,” which we advertised in 
The Etude for some months for 25 cents, postpaid, are 
now on the market, and all those who have sent ns 
orders in advance have received a copy. There are 
twenty Studies in all. The book juBt published includes 
the first ten only. Book II, which we now propose get¬ 
ting ont, will be similar in style to the first book, and 
will be gotten ready very soon. We offer the same 
terms to our subscribers that we did with Book I, namely, 
to send—if ordered and paid for in advance—this Second 
Book for twenty-five cents. Orders can now be booked. 

This is the time of the year for examinations of classes. 
We have long contemplated issuing in cheap form a series 
of questions which every piano pnpil and student of 
mnsic should know. The papers we are getting up will 
be ready in May, and will number about fifty of the ques¬ 
tions. They will be put up in neat form, with blank 
space after each question, for answers. They will be 
sold for 75 cents a dozen, or 10 cents each. In another 
part of the issue are printed a few of the questions, from 
which can be gathered the style of the whole of them. 
We will soon issue a modest blank form of certificate 
which can be used by any teacher. The plate of this is 
being made, bat we cannot yet quote price. Both the 
examination papers and the certificate are interesting 
for private teachers as well as colleges. The work at 
the end of the year should be summed up and clinched. 
Nothing will assist more in this than just such help as we 
here announce. The certificate will not be ready till 
Jane 15th. 

In last issue we called attention to the importance of 
ordering music in the correct manner. , There is some¬ 
thing that teachers should know about returning music 
that has been sent on sale. The express companies will, 
forward packages at same rate as the U. S. mail, pro¬ 
vided it is prepaid and marked “j printed matter, pre¬ 
paid.” If not prepaid it is charged at regular .express 
matter rates. At this writing we received a small pack¬ 
age from Dallas, Texas, on which there was 90 cents 
charges for expressage. Had this been prepaid, or sent 
through the mails, it would have cost only 32 cents. 
This is a daily occurrence with ns, and causes consider¬ 
able trouble and dissatisfaction. - 

It sometimes happens that there is no direct connec¬ 
tion with Philadelphia. In that case packages have to 
pass through two express companies, and rates are 
higher. If the music weighs over four pounds it must 
be put up in two packages. 

The Student’s Teehnicon has just been put on the 
market. It is a modification of the Teacher’s Techni- 
con, and has every principle necessary for a perfect piano 
gymnastics. It has been made by Mr, Brotherhood to 
meet the growing demand for a lower price- instrument, 
which has been placed At $12. Send to us for circulars. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Columbia, S. C. 

• “The Sonatina Album,” compiled by Theo. Presser, 
•has .been received. I find in this collection several old 
friends which I have long used in teaching. There are 
also a number of good new pieces, and all are carefully 
fingered and annotated in a manner which cannot fail to 
make them exceedingly useful to teachers and pupils. 
These pieces are “edited” in a manner which is truly 
helpful.— E. Brockmann. 

Lexington, Ky., April 8, 1889. 

To the Editor of the Etude. 

Dear-Sir -It gives me the greatest pleasure to watch 
the srood work in which vou are so zealously engaged; 


that is, of elevating the taste for the best in mnsic, and 
doing more than your share to awaken and foster a love 
for the divine art. The “ Sonatina Album,” which you 
sent me lately, is only another proof for the above state¬ 
ment. I have carefully examined its pages and find it 
unsurpassable in the attempt to acquaint the young pupil 
with the best in musical literature for the piano. It 
will be in the hands of all my younger pupils, and it 
will be my delight to aid my share in making it most 
deservedly popular. Wishing you an abundant success- 
in your noble work, I remain as ever, 

Tours very truly, Chas. Schultzs* 

_ Sugar Grove, Warren Co., Pa. 

< The new “ Sonatina Album ’ ’ should have a large sale, 
since it is-just such a collection as every progressive' 
teacher who examines it will appreciate* While the 
pieces possess much musical merit, yet they are melo¬ 
dious and graceful, well calculated to please the pupils. • 
Undoubtedly many teachers have experienced the diffi¬ 
culty of securing good miscellaneous collections of 
teaching pieces which were carefully edited. This book, 
containing copious finger indications, besides remarks 
on the phrasing and proper performance of the pieces, 
should be highly appreciated by such teachers. The 
elegant appearance of the book and its low price are also 
in its favor. E. H. Hill. ' 

Dear Sir; —Just to hand. The “Sonatina Album,” 
which I hail with gladness, is the exact compilation for 
young pupils, as the most appropriate aesthetic pabulum 
for the growth of a true art sense, and requiring no 
violent destructive motions of hand or arm versus the 
finger technique—hitherto so carefully taught. 

Truly yours, 

J. Alleine Brown. 

Th®o. Presser:— 

I have examined your “ Sonatina Album,” and con¬ 
sider it in every respect one of the ^finest collections of 
its kind. Piano students will certainly give it a hearty 
welcome. It will make them familiar with the styles of 
various authors, develop a taste for the better class of 
music, and teach them more of form—so necessary to an 
intelligent performance—than any work of the kind I 
have ever used. Respectfully yours, 

Wm. L. Hofer. 

Brownwqod, Texas, April 3d, 1889. 
Theo. Presser :— 

Dear Sir ;—I am very much pleased with the “ Sona¬ 
tina Album.” The type is clear and easily read. The 
analysis feature is inestimable. Tours truly, 

Milton Ragsdale. 

Theo. Presser:— 

Sir :— Many thanks for tbe “ Sonatina Album.” Just , 
what I wanted. Will remit soon as this is received. I 
use the Album instead of an instruction book, writing 
finger exercises, chords, accentuation, etc., in blank 
book. The children like it better. 

M. W. Radway. 


Theo, Presser, Music Publisher :— _ 

Dear Sir :—Tour new publication, “Sonatina Album,” 
has been received. I have given the book a careful ex¬ 
amination, and think it is just the thing for teachers to ; 
use in conjunction with technical studies, it affording a. 
pleasing recreation to pupils in their practice, and also 
giving, at the same time, thorough instruction in expres¬ 
sion and phrasing. I will take pleasure in introducing, 
it among my pupils. 

Such a collection of instructive pieces fills a want for 
both teacher ana pupil, as it'gives a correct taste to the 
learner and lessens the, labor of the teacher, Hoping 
all teachers may think as I do, I am, 

Very respectfully, 

Amelia M. Dowd. 


3 Dear Sir :—I enjoyed examining “Bryant’s 43 Stu- 
0 dies ” recently. I think they are deserving of wide use. 
t With regard. Tours truly, J. B. Campb^li - .. 

I have been using your edition of “ Krause’s Studies ; 
® in Measure and Rhythm” for the past winter, with much- 

- profit to my young pupils. In my long experience as • 

0 teacher I have never found anything as useful in this 
3 line. “The “ Sonatina Album ” is beautifully gotten up, ; 

, and contains nothing but desirable musicfor teaching. , 

• The little sonatinas of Reineke are captivating and espe- 

- cially good for cultivating the ear. Tours truly, • -- 

Lucy B. Ralston. .. 
St. Louis. » 

_ . i ! V-". 7 

1 A LETTER FROM DR. HANS YON BULOW. , 

3 New Tore, April 6, 1889. ; 

f To Messrs. Wm. Knabe ft Co.':—■ 

5 _ The Knabe Pianos, which I did not know 

' been chosen for my present Concert, tour 3 

f States by-niy Impressario, and accepted by ®e. oil. the - 
i recommendation of tiy friend, Bech8tein, :a^u^ated.- 
with their merits. Had" T known theto 
do, I would have chosen them by myself, as thepr soiind^.;. 
a and touch ato more sympathetiti to; my eare andyhands 

• • 4-Von oil rtfVove fKo pnirntfv.—PLAN’S VOH'-BULOWi.'' 
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. . [For The Etude.) ' with whether one Bhould practice or not, nothing short 

■.■■■■ .■ ’ of a real illness is to break into one’s work. * 

• L MAXIMS. To play a-difficult .passage ten times a day for ten days 

. -- or one hundred times in, one day, is not the same in 

by OHA8. W« landon. results, for there is a ripening and assimilating in the 

_ ten times a day that accomplishes much automatically. 

... . . _ Another reason for passage work is that if the pupil goes 

Btrls should be taught how to criticise their own b the difficulty without at once conquering it, and after- 
; ffce and to do this helpfully; to correct mistakes, / ard comes £ it wKile layi ^me mistake is 

aad to get at the reason why those mistakes were made. d „ • pventnallv in nate Hahlna. a 

For the teacher to criticise a pupil wisely is of the greatest 3 7 S 


CLASS TEACHING. 


BY 0. B. CADY. 


For the teacher to criticise a pupil wisely is of the greatest , j fc 
importance, bnt to find fault is an unnecessary hindrance; 
point out a failing to show the best way of correcting it, Trc 
bat do not notice all mistakes, for many are self-correct- of th< 
ing. but show him how to overcome the fundamental what 
imperfections. Many mistakes are caused by playing robs 
too fast, and with too rigid a hand, and from incorrect Your 
fingering; when this is the case, it will, as above, be most 
better to correct the fundamental obstacle to progress, chain 
rather than the particular mistake. When the pupil has learnt 


habit of stumbling at every difficulty. 


There are three objects to be attained in all pianoforte 
playing, viz.: 1. Development of musical thought-power, 
and hence musical ideas; 2. Development of the power 
to express those ideas; 3. Musical experience. 

Clear playing involves clear thinking. Clearness of 
idea always precedes clearness of expression, and there 
is no demonstration of unclear thinking so absolutely to 
be relied upon as unclear playing, . .But aside from clear 


True practice is to work on the unknown, on that part thinking there must be manifested the power of endur- 

1 tlio rtinnn fof trnn nominf nrnll -*-.•»»n nfinin rr nn nn/tn 


de of performing is shown by how you play the 
ieult passage of the piece. The strength of the 


clear thinkingris going on in the mind through that which 
t will, as above, be most difficult passage of the piece. The strength of the the fingers of the student tell him, and therefore the stu- 
bstacle to progress, chain is the weakest link. After getting a hard passage dent must play enough to give an adequate demonstra- 
When the pupil has learned, go back a few measures and connect it with the tion of both clear thinking and endurance of thought, 
e he has made the rest of the piece, and sometimes this iB as difficult as He must adequately express himself, and then, and not 
self, and see Mm do learning the hard passage. till then, can the teacher point out the wrong thought, 

little help, or even t, _n „„ * 1 . __ Time is therefore essential. 


finished the piece, then show where he has made the rest of the piece, and sometimes this is as difficult as He must adequately express himself, and then, and not 

mistake and make him correct it himself, and see him do learning the hard passage. till then, can the teacher point out the wrong thought. 

$ bafc “ ake him think i fc out J ith as littIe hei P’ ° r ™ It is a waste of time and work, as well as the money Ti “ e is therefore essential. 

hint* at help, as possible, and on no account should a instruction costs, to play on the easy parts of your . Tk f e must be tame enough at each lesson for the stu- 
P“P xl \ e fbown a mistake while playing, only after he is J )iece ag mach as oa hard passages. dent A to adequately 4 ex P^ss himself, and time enough for 

through the piece should mistakes be pointed out; to r the teacher to point out the wrong thoughts, to open to 

stop him at every slip would so disconcert him that he The progressive teacher not only reads bnt he studies view the right thoughts, and to devise, or help the student 

could not play in the presence of his teacher, so as to do and thinks; he investigates new theories of instruction to devise, ways and means for their expression. Now it 
himself justice, and he would get into a halting and and uses the most advanced and best approved ideas is utterly impossible to take five or four or three students 
hesitating style of performing. Another reason for and methods in his teaching; he is alert and active in in a class, and in one hour’s time to do adequate justice 


The progressive teacher not only reads bnt he studies 
and thinks; he investigates new theories of instruction 


Hesitating style ot periorming. Anotner reason tor and methods in his teaching; he is alert and active in in a class, and in one hour’s time to do adequate justice 
waiting till the piece is played .through before pointing thinking out what is best to interest and advance each to their individual work if they belong to the middle or 
oat the places to improve, is, that a pupil who has talent pupil and applies it at once. He subscribes for and advanced grades, even when they take two hours a week, 
will, in performing a piece that he likes, play it with in- reads the leading jonrnals of music, and so knows of Individual work and plenty of it is essential. 


spiration and from the heart, and many times will do this the operatic performances, concerts, festivals-and mu si¬ 
re reciting. To stop him and point out mistakes would cal associations, and things of value and interest about purpose of developing thought and its expression, there 
drive away the inspiration, or if the teacher habitually the leading musicians, lie makes self-improvement a are conditions when class work is not only good, but the 
stops a pupil at every mistake, he will never play with part of every day’s work, he keeps up a practice that best method., 

inspiration or recite up to his average standard. To enables him to always play well (and this is an advantage The majority of Btudents cannot afford to take more 
criticise well, requires a careful crystallizing of one’s to him in many ways), and because of his ever-increasing than two half hours a week, and the larger number alwavs 


reads the leading jonrnals of music, and so knows of Individual work and plenty of it is essential. 

the operatic performances, concerts, festivals-and musi- But while this is true, it is also true that, even for the 


inspiration or recite up to his average standard. To 
criticise well, requires a careful crystallizing of one’s 
Own thoughts, and a systematic arranging of definitions, 


to him in many ways), and 


ie keeps up a practice that best method., 

veil (and this is an advantage The majority of students cannot afford to take more 
ecause of his ever-increasing than two half hours a week, and the larger number always 


knowledge he becomes a leader in his profession. He want to lump it together and take one hour. As between 


before attempting to help the pupil to a more artistic is never satisfied with the results of his work or with the two, the better plan is to take the 6 two half hours, 
ideal. the amount'and quality of his knowledge, for he knows except in the case of the advanced student who has 


Freedom and repose come only from this way of re- 

* • • A A i L _ i* 1 l , . • « 


viewing; in fact, these essentials 7 can be attained in no TTvI’/ZT r t ue *uows ii ue *ee pi 

other way, and this many times reviewing is best con- what knowledge he already has he must keep on learning, 

trolled and done with enthusiasm, if the piece is to be The music teacher is in a large degree-responsible foi 


used in public at a musicale or concert. 

Hand memory is established by this often reviewing, 
and an important point in favor of this is that pieces are 
learned without the pupil becoming tired of them. And, 
too, a piece is finished with far less work than if at¬ 
tempted to be learned by consecutive practice. In 
reviewing, the 'pupil should consider that the pieces 
have cost him much time and expense of tuition—the 
cost of the piece being a mere fraction—that it is waste¬ 
ful folly to drop and forget them. No practice is more 
valuable than to keep all pieces in a systematic review, 
and at each review further perfect the pieces in exprea- 


that the self-complacency of “ knowing it all ” is to stop arrived at years of discretion as regards study. But a 
advancing, yes,J;o retrograde; and he Knows if he keeps more profitable plan for them is to join in a class of two, 
what knowledge he already has he must keep on learning, by paying a small additional sum, and take two hours a 

The music teacher is in a large degree-responsible for week * .Because we find, if we analyze the matter that 
tbfi ten* nf nnlthn. in ft. Pnmmn. even when studying different compositions, students are 


The music teacher is in a large degree-responsible for 
the tone of musical culture and interest in his commu¬ 
nity. Being well read in all the literature of his profes¬ 
sion, as well as in Current musical topics, he converses 
with his friends intelligently and instructively, thus 
quickening their interest in his art. He should give 


studying the same principles of thought, and, while the 
thinking of one student will not help the ether, the 
analyses of the ideas, and the methods of realizing them 
subjectively and objectively on the part of one student, 
will help the other very much. The staple ideas of one 


rusfoafostnd'^S^thFi^s^d help the other very much. The staple ideas of one 
friends, illustrating Ik lectures or readings with the composition are found to be common to all, only in 
music of that special epoch or the works of the com- ^rent forms and modes of expression and an mtelh- 
poser whose life he is giving. He should give his pupils * ent and progres81ve 8tadent wdI thmk those ldeas as the 


gent and progressive student will think those ideas as the 


rionlndtechn^ in a seminary he should certainly conduct a 

fervor and warmth of an improvisation. ?/? ur f ° f >F 8t °F eal and biographical lectures or readings 

illustrated by the music ox the epoch or composer given, 
first impressions are so very marked in children, it is His pnpils must become musicians and not musical 
all the more necessary that the teacher Bhould be in his dilettante. 

best mood; and to apply this truth, he shonld try to * T . . . , ,, 

produce in his pupil strong and concise first impressions, ^o? “ mink 

for there can f:»e no lasting memory except in proDortaon 8UC 5 P“ ra ® e f® , 1 go@ss that will answer, or i think 


for there can be no lasting memory except in proportion 
to the strength of impression. 

While playing in remote keys keep the black keys in 
mind in reverse order, the last or new sharp or flat to be 
uppermost in your mind. Be careful to finger rnns and 


all other passages correctly, for correct fingering is one * ., ttT> m uiusiug, mt, mu say ium uiaoi 

of the most importan essentials. ' 6 , Aa eminent authority has said, “ Remember tha the t if the first two objects a 

_ . hardest thing to do, as one gams in execution, is to go "Lj* 

When the community knows that a teacher is keeping slow enongh, and the easiest thing to do is to play so fast i 1 ?• . , , , 

m self up with the most approved methods of teaching, as to spoil every piece,” and Hummel said, “ft is known v® 5 f: 0 r ° ® 

id occasionally .hears him perform artistically, and that an adagio is much more difficult to perform well g ^ d f>w*” g « 

lows that he attends the annual meeting of his profes- than an allegro.” _ consideration of classes fi 

j • f n ■, « , . O . . o nmmoi>v afnHanto nf an rklrlai* cm 


himself up with the most^approved methods of teaching, as to spoil every piece,” and Hummel said, “ft isttnown 
and occasionally Fekrs him perform artistically, and that an adagio is much more difficult to perform well 
knows that he attends the annual meeting of his profes- than an allegro.” 

sion, and spends a few weeks of Mb vacations (for he T j * ... ... ,. .. 

needs but a few days of quiet rest, and should begin fn order to perform a composition correctly or artasti- 
work before inertia takes possession of him) in study £r y l w ® find to practice technical exercises, 

with the best teachers and musicians of the country, they Tke beat exercises and atudies are. founded on the sepa- 
will employ him for their teacher, and the better cW of rate motives and passages of standard and classical 
patrons will still retain him“wE«n: because of his afl- music._ By a thorough course in these we are prepared 
in wlrill and a r“ perform and read at sight almost any music placed 


and friends such bits of muMcal infoiination as S3 f ther in kat f ent activity gain greater power 

them think and talk about music. He shonld let people to ex P resa tke P e . c . ahar g ha ^ e8 of the , m , m . hls ow ° com ' 
know that he is a live musician and teacher. If he P 0 . 8 ^ 10 ^ But this borders upon and brings us to our 

teaches in a seminary he should certainly conduct a ; V?* 3 nf 

course of historical and biographical lectures or readings Here certei ly t e class fi d a gi ae-fil of 
illustrated by the music of the epoch or composer given, operation, as every one pan see without any elaboration on 
His pnpils must become musicians and not musical °? r P ar !* Ad here is the opportunity for our great 
dilettante players to exercise their power as teachers, and make it 

possible for a much larger number of intelligent students 
Never entertain a feeling that could be expressed by to gain a certain musical experience and criticism other- 
such phrases as “I guess that will answer,” or “I think wise impossible. The student’s pocket-book will not 
no fault should be found with that,’’ but do so well that admit of paying the large prices asked, and as a rule the 
your work will command acknowledgment, make your- majority of the students receive no adequate returns for 
self so superior that your friends can take pride in you, those individual prices. But by the class plan the teacher 
and so yon will not, in later life, regret time spent in could command the prices he so richly deserves, and it 
foolish laziness. would not fall heavilylipon any one; 

An eminent authority has said, “ Remember that the In c l osi “ g u’ H ^ C t la8S6S f ^ f °. r , the deve1 ’ 

hardest thing to do, as one gains in execution, is to go 

slow enongh, and the easiest thing to do is to play so fast . . t ^ ® nfituhlp in tho 

„nml ” TTnmm.l and ib, done ; but as a rule they are unprofitable m the 


The consideration of classes for children and the most 
primary students of an older growth belongs to another 
paper. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


vac cement in skill and success as a teacher, he raises T eriorm T a I eaa at almost any music plaeea 
his prices of tuition, and from the thinning out that the b f or , e u s ; five-finger passages, scales, arpeggios and 
higher prices may cause, he can give more time to prac- ?j lord8 are material of which music is composed and 
free and study for self-improvement ; thus using his lf « take a thorough course in them.the whole world of 
leisure hours as a lever to lift himself to a stiU higher mu85 f' 18 °P e ? to . ? erka P8 this will make it clear to 
place in his profession. D ? why about one-third of our practice is given to teeh- 

nics, and why an artistic performance of them is so' 
On the day preceding your lesson do extra work on necessary. 


higher prices may cause, he can give more time tc prac¬ 
tice and study for self-improvement ; thus using his 
leisure hours as a lever to lift himself to a still higher 
place in his profession. 

On the day preceding your lesson do extra work on 
the harder parts, and as soon as yon can after taking 
your lesson, practice it over carefully, calling to mind 
your teacher’s instructions, and try to find the difficult 
places for passage work. 

Give the first morning practice mostly to technic. It 
is, notithe talent that most pnpilglack, out the will and 
ambition to excel;'they shrink from hard work ; the 
time at the keyboard is .frittered away in useless wander¬ 
ing over the keys, playing what they know they should 
not. Not feeling jnst like practice has nothing to do 


Kkqwledse and Teaching.— Says a student in a large 
Eastern college: “Our professors know a great deal, 
we suppose. The Latin man is editing a senes of text¬ 
books which are heartily commended by every one ; but 
Mb recitations are as lifeless as an exploded fire-cracker. 

Professor 0-. who has philosophy, teaches us no 

more about philosophy than his five-year old boy could. 
We would a good, deal rather have men who knew less 
if they could teach ns more.” 


'repared gtat e the meaning of andante, adagio, piu mosso, 
s placed rubato, vivace, stringendo, assai, rallentando, leggiero, 
los and sostenuto, allegro, scherzando. 

sed, and How many kinds of minor scales are in general use ? 
world of Write F minor with proper key signature and acci- 
clear to dentals in the usual number of ways, 
to tech- How is the use of the left pedal indicated ? 
m is so' What is the dominant of a key? 

Explain the difference between phrase, section and 
period. _ 

l a large What is modulation ? 

at deal Name some great - composer born in “the eightei « .th 

of text- century.- 

nsi- hnt What is a coda 7 


Tfr-have a Esxd touch and to abuse the pedal, is to 
render one’s self insupportable, and to give right to the 
persons who pretend that music is only a disagreeable 
noise. 















Op.28.N9 15. 


CHOPIN: 


For playing- the first part of this beautiful Prelude of Chopin, three thing's are necessary: First, a soft, melo¬ 
dious touch in the melody, with a perfect leg-ato. Second, a refined, yet singing- touch in the sustained tones S 
the accompaniment, because they connect the harmonies. Third, the pedal must be employed for sustaining the 
fundamental bass througrh about three beats of the measure, where there is a low bass tone 


In the middle part, beginning* with Period IV, there is a repeated G sharp in the tenor, which must be care * 
fully treated. At first it is played softly, preferably with a very slig*ht hand touch. Meantime the chords, in 
the bass are voiced in such way as to give somewhat of a melodic effect. The great point, now, is to gradu¬ 
ate the crescendo, from the softest clear tone possible, at beginning*, up to the heaviest fortissimo, at the 
J[f. Here very heavy arm touches will be required, and the soprano tones in the chord must be strongly voic¬ 
ed. After the repetition, there is a gradual letting* down from this climax, and at Period X the original subject 
is resumed and concluded with the utmost delicacy. 

Sostenuto J = 88 ----- * 5 " ‘ ---—— 
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SARABANDE in E MINOR 

(From the 5^ English Suite.) 


J. S. BACH. 




sis 


ill 

III 


This Saraband will be found a very difficult study of the cantabile, as it existed in Bach’s time. The movement 
must be slow, and a song--like quality of the melody unmistakable. Above all the crescendo and decrescendo 
within the phrase must be carefully worked out. Where the principal melody becomes stationary arid another voice 
takes up a melodic movement, as indicated at (a)4n several places, this must receive attention and be brought out 
with proper phrasing, generally crescendo, since it usually leads to a new departure,... At (b) the rhythm must be 
given sharply. At (c) the motion subsides the repose. At (d) the whole effect must be rather dusky, or obscure, as 
if suspense for what follows. The middle voice, the baritone, must be brought out very slightly. The successive ca¬ 
dences at (e),(f), and (g*), upon G, A, and B, must be given with increasing force. The rhythmic pulsation in this 
piece is that of eighth notes, which must go at about 120 M. M. The sixteenth notes in the melody must have 
melodic quality, and be delivered earnestly, as a good violinist would play them. With the right tone-quality, 
movement, and phrasing, this Sarabande is a delightful number, full of sentiment and repose. 


Andante. 


■ava 


HU 


I 


1 4 2 5 


iwjt 

MU 


U»>f 


k'T K.t. 


■K.a-41 


VI 


inpn 

nuri 


3 2 




111 


■a 


Ir'a 

!> 

HU 


rv 


mmm 


Mathews Phrasing II. 


Copyright 1889 by Theo Presser 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WHICH IS THE BEST PIAHO ? 


he replies, with a drawl : “ Oh, well, I have seen some about phrasing. The fact is, Wagner’s operas, many of 
very good Snoozers. You might like the instrument, them, give a singer a chance merely to pose before a 
It is good for outdoor entertainments, because of its audience and make a noise, for they do not sing. 

powerful, but rather harsh, tone. I always recommend f or kissing and hugging him, because he is really a singer. 

the Snoozer, unless I have reason to believe that my in- It is true he was nobody in Germany; but he has devel- 

quiring friend has delicate sensibilities. You .know the °P®^ in America. I call him a phoenix, a product of > 

majority of people think that the louder the noiae the , , w 

, ,, . T T , "Do 1 understand you to say that you_are not Wag- 

better the music. In your case, however, I knew that nerian above and to the exclusion of other composers f ’i 
you preferred sweetness and richness of tone to noise. “You did, f or I am not ultra-Wagnerian, and I depre- 
Understand me, I have not a word to utter against the cate the attempt to place his works-on a pedestal above 


BY E. E. AYRES. 

-This is a question that the musician has to answer 
every day, and he always has his answer on his lips. 
Any one who knows him is able to say beforehand just 
what his answer will be—unless he has suddenly had 
occasion to change his mind. What- his reply will be 
depends on several things: on the man himself, on the 
influence brought to bear upon him, and sometimes on 
the real merits of some piano. Let us visit some of 
these musicians, and find out for ourselves what they 
say. . 

The first man we meet is Herr Scalawagg. He is 
fresh from Bohemia, a pupil of Beethoven, Richter and 
Liszt, and the teacher of Emanuel Bach. He is an 
artist of world-wide reputation, who drinks “like a fish,” 
both music and beer, and. plays like an angel, whether 
sober or drunk. He has examined every piano in the 
world, and pronounced upon its merits and demerits. 
He has been in every piano factory, knows every stock¬ 
holder and all the best artisans. If any man on earth 
knows a good piano when he sees it, surely Herr Scala¬ 
wagg is that man. He has been asked to write testimo¬ 
nials for numberless manufacturers, and he has been 
offered large sums of money for a single line of com¬ 
mendation, but his dignity as an artist prevents him 
from resorting to such “methods.” He desires no re¬ 
muneration when he sees fit to recommend a piano; 
indeed, he knows of only one kind of piano that he 
could conscientiously endorse. He can tell you exactly 
in what respects every other is worse than a failure. He 
can point out the merits of his own favorite piano with 
an eloquence—or, at least, with a forcibleness—that 
dazes you. He makes you feel ashamed of yourself for 
ever having been guilty of listening with pleasure to any 
other instrument. Only a man with barbarous sensibili¬ 
ties would sit still for a moment in the midst of such 
“noises.” He exclaims: “Nine-tenths of the people 
in this world are born without nerves, anyway. The 
Jacob Snoozer piano is the only piano under heaven that 
a decent human ear can endure; besides, it iB the only 
instrument that "is' honestly manufactured. No other 
piano approaches mediocrity, the Snoozer is infinitely 
beyond perfection in quality of tone, in power, in dura¬ 
bility and in artistic possibilities.” All this, he declares, 
is his unbiased.judgment, and he delivers himself for 
the public good. He may have faults—-no mortal is per¬ 
fect—but this one purely unselfish trait is enough to 
atone for all his faults. He is moved with compassion 
when he reflects upon the dullness of human ears and 
stolidity of mankind. In the stillness and the darkness 
of the midnight hour he is heard moaning and crying in 
the solitude of his private chamber: “Oh, why does 
any one feed on the husks, when he might just as well 
enjoy the wine of life? How can any one listen to any¬ 
thing less than the JacobJSnoozer ? ” 

Herr Scalawagg is sincere—everybody knows that. 
And, what- is more, he may be right in his opinions; 
how could he be mistaken? We are filled with an unut¬ 
terable longing to possess a “Snoozer,” and it is our 
purpose to secure one as soon as possible. Herr Scala¬ 
wagg shall select it for us, if, by any means, we can pre¬ 
vail on him to do so. 

The next musician we meet is Monsieur Elegans, the 
most polite gentleman in the totfn. As soon as he 
learns that you c af'e interested ..in the subject of pianos, 
he takes your arm confidentially and leads you to one 
side, and begins to tell you an astounding secret. There 
are two orddiree good pianos, he assures you, but the 
danger is that every manufacturer makes bad as well as 
good instruments. There may be ■ one, perhaps, who 
never sends out an imperfectinstrument, but Monsieur 
EleganB is not disposed to mention his name, because he 
does not wish to be accused of partiality. However, as 
a special personal favor he confides to us the valuable 
secret, which we must not divulge for any consideration. 
He refers, of course, to the Billy Kissme upright. It is 
no better than the Johnny Turtledove,-but a very much 
safer investment. When asked about the Jacob Snoozer, 


It is true he was nobody in Germany; but he has devel¬ 
oped in America. I call him a phoenix, a product of . 
the New World.” 

“Do I understand you to say that you_are not Wag¬ 
nerian above and to the exclusion of other composers?’’ 

“You did, for I am not ultra-Wagnerian, and Idepre- 
cate the attempt to place his worksron a pedestal above 


Snoozer piano, but I think you would like the Kissme if any other - great composers. I knew Richard Wagner 
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you should examine it. I always use it in private and 
in public,” and with" "a charming bow he bids “us 
good-by. 

Now we are beginning to be perplexed. These two 


well, and helped to advance the Wagnerian School ini 
Germany, but I am sensible and unprejudiced enough to 
believe there are other composers. I Appreciate his 
greatness and recognize the compliment paid him in 
America; but I want it distinctly understood that I am 


musicians have .ery different views of the piano qnes r "^Thel'^lfn^nt Wagner at the head of the list 
tion. Monsieur Elegans is no better musician than Q f composers?” 


tion. Monsieur Elegans is no better musician than 
Herr Scalawagg, bat he talks more reasonably, and 
we are inclined to believe that his opinion may he the 
safer. _ 

But our trouble has hardly begun ; for every musician 
we meet makes our confusion worse confounded. On 
looking over our note-book we find no less than forty-five 


“ I will answer that by telling yon what I wrote in a 
young lady’s album recently. It was, ‘ I believe in Bach 
the father, Beethoven the son, and in Brahma the holy 
ghost of music.’ To Johannes Brahms, of Vienna,. I 
owe my redemption from the ultra-Wagnerian school. 
The fact is, I renewed my musical youth by his acquaint¬ 
ance. He taught me that there are many composers, 


“ best ” nianos It is the easiest wav of distimmishimr F ar W musicians, not one, and I owe him much for bring- 
. ■ Pmnos. It is the easiest way ot distinguishing ing me out of the s i 0 nghs of prejudice where the one- 

artists——to associate them with the pianos they play, man worship prevails. I could talk to yon for hoars - 

Why should we trouble our memory with the names of a about that great musician, but what I have already said 

thousand artists, when we can so readily designate them show you that he is broad and catholic in his musical 

" ° views 

as “ Snoozer Drummers,” or « Kissme Drummers,” or „ find a perfect expression in such operas as ‘Son- 
“Turtledove Drummers,” etc.? It is the order of the nambula’ and ‘Norma.’ I do like one-thing, however, 
day to simplify things, and it is the “ fad ” to suggest in ‘ Othello,’ and that is its dramatic blood. It is there, 
helps for the memory. Now, this is a perfectly practi- Wand like a lava stream, but the other ingredients are 
,, , 1 . j nr ,, ~ , c 1 ~, lacking. Verdi is dramatic and asthmatic, iionizetti 

cable method: Memorize these forty-five names of best haa ds | ma{ic Wty in 80me of hi s compositions.” 

pianos, beginning with “Snoozer,” “Kissme,” “Turtle- “Have you made friends with Rubinstein yet? ” 

dove,” etc., and then, whenever an artist appears, simply “There was no big row between us, as reported. If 

classify him, “without attempting to remember his Chris- he had written to me as reported, I can tell you that I 

,, . . ,, would have given a sharp reply. It would not have been 

turn name, and it will be an easy matter to name all the milk and ci( f er Bentimen , t > ^ assure you . The diffi> 

artists in .the world. cultv between us arose from the fact that I refused to 


“Have you made friends with Rubinstein yet?” 

“There was no big row between us, as reported. If 
he had written to me as reported, I can tell you that I 
would have given a sharp reply. It would not have been' 
milk and cider Bentiment, I can assure you. The diffij 
culty between us arose from the fact that I refused to 


To encourage- this method, the following is suggested play the entire seven parts of his'Qeean Symphony. 


as an appropriate form for a bill poster announcing a 
piano recital:— 

GRAND PIANOFORTE SHOW 1 ! 


A SNOOZER DRUMMER (FOR THE EASTERN STATES 1) 

{The Jacob Snoozer piano used exclusively in this show.) 

PROGRAMME. 

Selections from Bach, Beethoven and Schumann. 

---„ yon did not wisa to disturb ner conversation, ane asKea 

AH IHTEEESTIHG TALK WITH VOH BULOW. that frue?”° k ^ n0t t0 interrapt y(ra any 

- “It is not true. It happened to Liszt while he was 

“In America music has advanced with seven-league playing before the Czar, Nicholas. The next morning 
boots, and with Edison-electricity pace, if I may be per- Liszt received orders to .leave St. Petersburg, and he did 
mitted so to term it. I came too soon before, and be- so without delay. A great many things are related about 
sides I was in bad health, and in anything but a pleasant me that have no foundation whatever. I detest adula- 
temper.” tion, and the-^Caesar-Mark.Antony crowning business, 

‘Then you come to America this time in your normal In Wiesbaden, after a performance, I was offered a crown 
idition, do you not, Doctor?” of flowers, but I declined such salad glory, saying that I 

‘AhI I come, as I should have come before, feeling was no vegetarian. I am fond of beefsteak, and would 
splendid condition, and in ;ood humor. It makes all have accepted an honorarium of that kind much quicker 
i difference in the world. Thelact is, Jr expect to find than flowers. The buncombe of being crowned with 
! fountain of youth in America and renew myself, flowers was too much for me, and I would have refused 
erything is so different from what it was when I first more than thrice had it been presented.” 
ne over. I dp not.think there will be &ny fauxpas to “Now, Doctor, what do you think of our local talent; 
r the pleasure of my trip. - Josefiy, and other eminent pianists?” 

‘ I find that Wagner’s music has taken hold of the “Sir, they are splendid rope-dancers. Let me talk 
iple here^and in many respects that is commendable, about something I can praise. I was at Barnui 'a circns 


would have emptied the house before I had half finished. 
Rubinstein is peculiar, I must confess. Well, I omitted 
some parts of the symphony, and substituted Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Scotch symphony, a symphony that will be en^ 
joyed and considered great a century hence, when Rubin¬ 
stein’s will not even be beard of, much less played. Of 
coarse, Rubinstein did not like my sabstitntion, and that 
naturally caused a slight difference between us. 55 

“It is related of you, Doctor, as an example of your 
amiability, that once when yon were playing for the then 
Empress Augusta, of Germany, she conversed loud 
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condition, do you not, Doctor?” 

“AhI I come, as I should have come before, feeling 
in splendid condition, and in good humor. It makes all 
the difference in the world. Th@"1act is, I expect to find 
the fountain of youth in America and renew nmelf. 
Everything is so different from what it was when I first 


Everything is so different from what it was when I first 
came over. I dp not think there will be any faux pas to 
mar the pleasure of my trip. - 

“I find that Wagner’s mnsic has taken hold of the 
people here, an d in many respects that is commendable. 


f 

m 


vYuat ao you tnmK: ot nerr oeiai a s a condu ctor r ' -w****- & -— r ~- 

“ Herr Seidl can conduct for the Bayreuth school, but so novel and so stupendous. Ah, the French school t^ 
he will not do for the classical. For Beethoven and such WelRT like the compositions of many p r ichmen, such 
composers, I do not for a moment think he can interpret as Saint-Saens, Chopin, Massenet and others. I 
them correctly. Why, Walter Damrosch can conduct French composers on my programme often. Ik r my 
such operas as *Tannhauser and ‘Lohengrin’ better countrymen do not like the French, aud sometimes my- 
than Herr Seidl. I was surprised to’see-that the orcheB- countrymeii-despise me. _ ' 

tra at the Metropolitan Opera House had only one harp. ‘I find the great fault with pianists is t ey at not- 
Wagner .always', had two, and the effect is much better, learn to phrase properly. : :v .Every 

I recommended another harp to Mr. Stanton, and I think sing arid play the violin, then their ears would hear more 
he has taken my advice. I confess, however, that the critically the sounds they produce, and^ thereby^ teach v;-- 
operas here are pat on the stage better than they are in them how terphrase. Bat the average pianist pl^rs by i ’ 
Europe. The singers? Well, now, I intend to speak sight only, and has no ears. He sees the keys and tries 

S . Wagnerian singers are highly interesting as a to execute-correctly, but the sound he produces,^ tne.- 
ut they get to barking, many of them, and where effect of his work, is not apparent to him. 


he has taken my advice. I confess, however, that the 
operas here are put on the stage better than they are in 
Europe. The singers? Well, now, I intend to speak 
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THE ETTJ 


[For The Etude.] 

A FEW THOUGHTS ON PEAOTIOING. 


BY ANNETTA J. HALLIBAY. 


I have always found it very helpful, both for m; 
pupils and in my own music study, to read a wor 
through before taking it to the piano, not attempting 
the complicated pieces at first, which would seem almost 
like a series of ciphers, but beginning with some simple 
air. After two months’ steady practice at this kind of 
sight reading, the pupil will be astonished at his own 
progress, and will look forward with pleasure to this 
special feature of his work. 

The great Hans von Billow will render faultlessly upon 
the piano any work that he has previously studied in this 
manner. I have sometimes found difficulty with a pupil 
who is anxious to do a great deal tolerably well, and 
who is not content to do a little excellently. To my 
mind, there is no greater waste of time than to hurry 
over a piece a certain number of times, without bestow¬ 
ing any special attention and practice to the difficulties 
which call for' close application and understanding, and 
which must be overcome. It is always wise to procure 
the very best editions, carefully fingered, and selecting 
the intricate passages, practice them slowly, each hand 
separately, and then together. _ 

Above all things, do not bejliscouraged. There is an 
“Excelsior” in music as in all else, and one can never 
become a musician without patience. If the necessary 
facility and knowledge of the notes does not come with 
fifty repetitions, do not hesitate to double the number 
and make it a hundred. Be strict with yourself, and 
make those stubborn fingers know that they have a hard 
taskmaster. No doubt there is much dry drudgery to 
be gone through with, but the results amply repay your 
trouble, and to the musician who has reached and passed 
a certain Rubicon in his career^ there is aft amount of 

E leasure in his morning’s practice which it is doubtful if 
e realizes when performing before a crowded andi- 


le 
erice. 


With all of my pupils, I insist upon the devotion of a 
half hour daily to sight reading, beginning with some¬ 
thing very simple, in which the rhythm is clearly defined, 
and advancing in difficulty as the capacity of the pupii 
permits. I have found it helpful to double the work of 
the left hand in the Plaidy Technical Exercises, as in the 
compositions of the modern masters the same facility is 
requisite for both hands. As custom has made the left 
the weaker member, it must have double work dealt out 
to it, and more attention and time bestowed upon it than 
the right hand. Never try to play a piece in public that 
on cannot render well, and more than well, in private, 
tis jnst this which constitutes the difference between 
the artiste and the amateur. The former is .sternly self- 
critical; the latter supremely _ self-approbative. Every 
musician should possess cast-iron perseverance, and so 
severe a judgment of his own powers that he will not 
appear before an audience without having thoroughly 
and absolutely conquered every existing difficulty. 


E 


THE ABT OF STUDYING. 


EUGENE THAYER, MUS. DOO. 


WHAT TO STUDY. 


The questions with all parents and guardians should 
be: “ What shall we do to make the homes of onr chil¬ 
dren bright and enjoyable ? What means shall we employ 
to create impressions and tastes that shall prove indelible, 
and which the hand of time or storms of adversity may 
not eradicate ?.” The only logical answer can be, edu¬ 
cate them : not an education of the intellect alone, but 
one that reaches into the depths of their being, and, 
appealing to their .sympathies, shall lead them to the 
appreciation of those beauties of sound and substance 
that a munificent Creator has plentifully distributed 
"around them. Science and the-usual curriculum of the 
id schools must ever be the basis of education, bnt a youth 
mentally fed and bred upon those-materials alone will 
d develop into either a dry-as-dustor hard-headed, unsym¬ 
pathetic business man, devoid of discernment in matters 
of art, and often totally oblivions to the refinements of 
life. To pore over his books and ledgers is his sole en¬ 
joyment, beyond that he extracts no pleasure from life 
except sleeping and eating, or horseplay, that too fre 

S iently degenerates ^into dissipation. But where in 
e education the staminal diet of arithmetic, history, 
grammar, etc,, have been judiciously varied by the 
sweetmeats of art, and the perceptive faculties fully 
awakened, the youthfpl nature has been equally taught 
on all sides. Such a one can enter into the bnsiness of 
enjoyments of life with a well-balanced mentality that 
can sustain its part in the hnrryscnrry of a mercantile or 
professional vocation, and pursue with zest those delights 
of music and painting that his nature has been taught to 
value, as a means of relaxation and pleasure. Such a 
training is a shield to our youth, an armor impenetrable 
to the vicious temptations that would allure and step by 
step drag him down the social ladder, sapping his ambi¬ 
tion and self-esteem, leaving him a helpless wreck upon 
itte sea of humanity.— Metronome. ' ‘ r. 


Our next question is, “Where to study ?” A difficult 
one to answer without seeming unfairness. In view of 
the fact that New York City has' more advantages than 
any other city in America, we must claim the first, place 
for our metropolis. We nave grand opera (equal to any 
in the world) three nights in the week all winter long, 
and at a price (fifty cents for reserved seat) easily afforded 
by any student. This is an education in itself. Our col¬ 
lection of ancient instruments, the largest in the world, 
is' free to all people. This goes back to the time of the 
flood; and represents every known historical instrument. 
The instrumental concerts are simply innumerable, and 
the mnsic stores excelled by none. In fact, it would be 
practically impossible to enumerate all the advantages 
possessed by onr great city. All this is not saying that 
the other cities have no strong points. Personally I 
must ever hold dear old Boston in peculiarly fond remem¬ 
brance, though the big fire and tnd vandalic destruction 
of the Great Organ gave my faith a severe twist. _ Most 
certainly, if New York be not chosen, Boston is the 
right place. 

A collateral question is, When is it best to go abroad 
for study? As a rule, young students go too soon ; they 
go over half-done and come home under-baked. If yon 
go as a pupil, you are received as a pupil, treated as a 
pupil, receive a pupil’s lesson, and are treated as a little 

f irl all the time. In short, you have a dog’s life of it-, 
f, however," you go already an accomplished artist, yon 
are received with opes arms and taken into the inner 
temple to learn the secrets of the craft. Don’t go before 
you are twenty-five or thirty years of age. The time 
was (twenty years ago) when it was necessary to go, but 
that time has passed. There are as many good teachers 
in America at this time as in Europe; in fact, more and 
better teachers. However, I believe it best for all young 
people who intend to become artists to go some time. 
Even the simple experience of the tour wfll be of great 
and Tasting benefit. ' The cost will be about a thousand 
dollars per annum, to do it well. 

Half that amount will do it with first-class teachers in 
New York. The best lessons (half-hour) are from two 
to three dollars, and the New York season is forty weeks 
in length. . A dollar a day will pay for good board, in¬ 
cluding lights, fuel, laundry, and all minor expenses. 
In fact, a dollar per day will give as generous living as 
the student can bear. The best time to begin is the mid¬ 
dle of September. The best and most economical way 
of study is as follows: Daily lessons (two playing anc< 
three theoretical lessons per week). For example : 
Student No. 1 has $330. He studies six -months with 
two lessons per week, and receives fifty lessons—the re¬ 
mainder of his money having gone for expenses. Stu¬ 
dent No. 2 has $330. He studies four months and 
receives one hundred and twenty lessons. Both spend 
the same amount of money, and yet one gets over twice 
as many lessons as the other. The same would be true 
of any other amount. Gan he do justice to so many 
lessons ? Certainly; and he gets a theoretical as well as 
practical education; the fact that this is the most 
economical as well as the best way I have often proved. 
Further particulars are best ascertained by a letter to the 
teacher you desire to study with. 

Of the exhilaration of onr great city life—its stir and 
strife, its great bridge, its great statue, its free Art gal 
leries, ana other endless attractions—I have not spoken, 
though they form no small factor in the student’s life 
The inspiration of living in so great a city is worth a 
lifetime. 


OHIO MUSIC TEACHEBS' ASSOCIATION, 

The tenth annual meeting of the above- body will be 
held at Cleveland, June 26th, 27th and 28th. Extensive 
preparations are in progress for a meeting that will sur¬ 
pass all previous ones in artistic and educational interest. 
From private sources we learn that the following persons 
will take part:— 

( Karl Msrz, 

Johann H. Beck, 

W. H. Dana, 

F. M. Davis, 

G. W, Andrews. 

Calixa Layallee, 

Aug. Hy Rested, 

Conrad Ansonge, 

Pianists: -{ Mine. Dory Burmeister, 

Otto Singer, 

H. G. Andres, 

Armin Doerner. 


f MisB Grace Hiltz, 

1 1 i Miss Genevra Johnson, 
- (Mrs. 


Vocalists 

Corinna Moore Lawson. 
Wilson G. Smith, 66 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O., 
is President, who will give any information concerning 
the meeting to those contemplating attending. 


We publish in this issue a list of State Associations ' 
and the names and addresses of President and Secretary, 
with the time and place of next annual meeting. We 
estimate very highly the benefit of these gatherings of 
music teachers. The possibilities of them are very great. 
They are at once a protection, a stimulus, a recreation, 
and, above all, an edification. Every teacher should 
connect himself or herself with his State Association) 
if for no other reason than professional pride or fraternal 
feeling. 

Almost every State has now its organized body of 
teachers, and it should be the first duty of a teacher to 
promote the interest of the Association. The success of 
these State organizations means success to the profession. 

It is with great pleasure we observe the progress made in 
this direction, and predict even greater in the next few 
years. * - 

Questions an3 &nswei[s. 

Ques.— Will The Etude please give its opinion of the 
method adopted in a certain Conservatory whose profes¬ 
sors take their turn in giving lessons to the same pupil , * 

to preserve “ uniform method ”?—M. L. 

Ans.— We do not know all the circumstances, and 
hence may answer unwisely, but if your statement com¬ 
prehends the whole of the method (?), we should expect 
its results to be much more variform than uniform. No 
small part of one’s success in teaching depends upon the 
teacher’s acquaintance with the personal peculiarities of 
the pupil, and apparently this would be unattainable in 
a constant change of teachers. Notwithstanding, no one 
teacher is in all respects better than all others, and not¬ 
withstanding each new teacher usually teaches some 
very useful things overlooked by former instructors, it is, 
nevertheless, detrimental to the best progress of a pupil 
to keep changing teachers. So strongly impressed are 
we by this fact, that more than once we have strongly 
advised pupils against leaving their teachers to come to 
us, personally, for lessons. We certainly should never 
send a child of ours to such a Conservatory as that you 
describe. 

Ques. —What plan or device can be used to help a 
scholar, who is a beginner, to look at the notes instead 
of the keys? I have an obstinate case of this kind, and 
would like to have some suggestions.—N. E. 

Ans. —In the first place, use considerable music limited 
to the compass of five keys for each-hrBffd^ especially 
duets in which the teacher’s part su pplies fuller harmony 
and rhythm. Of these we suggest A. Diabelli, Op. 149, 
several books ; Reinecke, Op. 64, Book I; Grenz^bach; 
Easy Duets on Five Notes, etc. In playing these, after 
the pupil’s hands are once in position, there is no possi¬ 
ble need of looking at him; as they remain over the same 
keys throughout any one of these numbers. After_prac- 
tice of this kind^use simple studies or pieces, in which 
there are few or no skips; and to insure the impossibility 
of seeing the hands, stretch a shawl or a paper across 
the keyboard from end to end arid some six inches above 
it, that it may not Mr the hands, which will thus be quite 
hidden from the pupil’s sight. Once convinced that he . 
cannot see his hands, he soon gives up all effort to do so, 
and in an encouragingly short time begins to play fairly 
well, keeping his eyes on his mnsic. It is also desirable 
to use music that, though easy, is-such as does not admit 
of much anticipation on the reader’s part; and for this 
we recommend emphatically the studies by A. Loesch- 
horn. Even his very easy Op. 84 and Op. 65 will be 
found to call for constant reading and no guessing , thus 
developing a reading talent surprisingly early. 

For The Etude :— , 

Will you allow me to answer a question which is asked 
in the March Etude ? 

“Do you know of any device that will enable small 
pupils to use the pedal on the pianoforte?” 

I have one which has been .in use on my piano for 
years. It is a perfect success in every way, and not ex¬ 
pensive. It is the “Mathias Patent Piano Footstool. ^ 
With pedal attachment for young pupils.” For circulars 
send to “L. Mathias, 305 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio.” 

• A teacher who has young pupils will find it invaluable. 
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I am as careful to teach my young pupils just how and 
when to use the pedal as any, and so do not have to cor¬ 
rect bad habits. I have learned long since, by expe¬ 
rience, that the average pupil will use. the pedal when 
absent from the teacher, and therefore believe it best to 
teach the proper use of it early in music study. 

. M. H. F. 

Ques.— Willi you kindly give the pronunciation of the 
nameHaweis?—B. G. 

Ans. —Haw-wice, with a slight accent on the first syl¬ 
lable. 

Ques. —A trio means three instruments being played 
together, such as piano, violin and violoncello. Now, 
should I have two pupils play the same piano part to¬ 
gether on different pianos, does that make the selection 
a quartet, or is it still a trio ? I have always looked upon 
it as a trio, the second piano being, introduced merely to 
give practice in unison playing.—E. S. B. - 

Ans.— Visibly, it would be a quartet; but as the legiti¬ 
mate effect of music is audible rather than visible, and 
as such a rendering as you name gives only three recog¬ 
nizably different parts, it would still be a trio. 

Ques. 1.-—Will you please give the jpronunciation, as 
used by cultivated musicians in the United States, as 
nearly as you can jn print, of (1) Handel, (2) Haydn, 

(3) Bach, (4) Beethoven, (6) Mozart, (6) Mendelssohn, 

and (7) Chopin?—H. A. P. J. I 

Ans,—(1 ) Hen'-del, (2) Hy'-dn, (3) pronounced as 
Bpelled, with'broad a followed by the sound of the breath 
in the throat precisely as when one gargles the throat; 

(4) Bay'-tovn (long o), (5) Mo-tsart', (6) Men'-del-zone. 
(7) This cannot be spelled phonetically; it is nearly like 
Sho-pahn (a as in fan), but with the final n nearly inaudi¬ 
ble, as though one should begin to say Sho-pahng, but 
stop just short of the last two letters. 

Ques. 2.—Has America any “Folk Songs,” and if 
so, what are they? Would “Old Folks at Home” be 
one ?—H. A. P. J. 


Ans. —America has no music corresponding to the 
Volklieder or Folk Songs of Germany, although we have 
many, far too many, of the so-called “popular songs,” 
most of which are poor trash. The song you mention 
was composed in imitation of the well-known plantation 
songs, of years gone by, and attained great popularity, 
but never was really a Folk Song. 

Ques. —Would you advise the use of a system of gym¬ 
nastics _for fitigers and wrist, in order to strengthen a 
weak but flexible hand ? I have studied the- piano for 
six years and have acquired considerable skill in execu¬ 
tion, but I find it difficult to trill and also to use each 
finger independently, especially on pianos that require a 
heavy touch.— Admirer op The Etude. 

Ans. —The finger gymnastics without apparatus are 
- generally regarded as helpful in rendering the hand both 
flexible and expanded. Combined with these we recom¬ 
mend the daily practice of finger exercises that move up 
and down the keyboard, so arranged that one exercise 
brings a strong accent on the thumb only ; another, on 
the second finger only; and so on with each of the fin¬ 
gers of each hgnd. Between these accents the hand 
should be kept perfectly flexible, lest the touch grow 
stiff and hard, “poundy.” A judicious study of-such 
accented exercises will probablyovercome the fault you 
mention, especially if s uch ex ercises are transposed into 
_ every major key with the same fingering that is used in 
the key of C. ^ 

Ques. —Will you kindly advise as to the best means of 
increasing the,,space or stretch of the hand and fingers? 
Can surgery do any good in such.cases?—H. 

Ans.— Use the hand gymnastics just alluded to above; 
also broken chord exercises similar to those in Emery’s 
Op. 37, Head and Hands , pages 63 and 64. The use 
of the surgeon’s knife would probably result in drawing 
the fingers still more closely together, when the wounds 
healed. Expansion of the hands is something that mush 
be of slow growth, if it is to be of any real benefit; and 
the quickest, as well as the safest, way is not to over-do 
such exercises, but to expand gradually by means of 
daily technical work that neither lames nor seriously 
fatigues the hands or wrists.. ■ * 

A little knowledge wisely used is better than all 
knowledge misused.. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THE 

MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

AT THE 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA. 

Judt 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, 1889. . 

PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY, JULY 2d, 1889. 

The Academy of Music will be open from 10 a. m. 
until 6 p. m., to enable members and the public to pro¬ 
cure their tickets for Membership and Concerts. 

The Board of Vice-Presidents will meet at 4 p. m. , in 
one of the rooms of the Academy of Music, to transact 
such business as may come before them. 

8 p. m. Reception. 

It is also proposed to have a Banquet in con¬ 
nection with the Reception. 

JSSr-.The attention of members is particularly called to 
tbis feature. It is'believed that by thus opening our 
sessions with a DIST INCTIVELY SOCIAL EVENT 
of such importance, a spirit of friendliness and good- 
fellowship will be engendered, which can but be highly 
beneficial, and tend to enliven the whole tone of subse¬ 
quent proceedings. Those desiring tickets for the 
Banquet will please fill up enclosed slip and return 
to Mr. Bd. Zeckwer, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
by June 20th. This formality is a necessity, as the 
Committee must know in advance about how many 
are to be provided for. Tickets, $2.00, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 3d._ 

9.30 a. m. Address op Welcome. 

9.46 a. m.' President’s Address. _ 

10.16 a. m. Reports op Vice-Presidents, Delegates, 

Etc. 

10.46 A. m. Address : “ National Associations and their 
Duties,” by Mr. Edward Chadfield, Derby, 
England, Honorable General Secretary of 
the National Society of Professional Musi¬ 
cians of England. 

Answered by Max Leckner, of Indianapolis, 
Ind, 

2.30 p.m. Chamber Concert. 

Pianists, Miss Lucie E. Mawson^ of New 
York, Miss Louise Veling, of New York. 
Vocalist, Mr. William Courtney, of New 
York. 

3.30 p. m. Report op Board of Vice Presidents on 

Nominations. 

8.46 p. M. Essays ; “Teaching and Teaching Reforms.” 

(This subject will occupy the entire time 
of the Convention usually given to Mis¬ 
cellaneous Essays.) 

Piano and Organ—A. R. Parsons, of New 
York; C. Sternberg, of Atlanta, Ga.; Ar¬ 
thur Foote, of Boston, Mass.; E. B. Story, 
of Northampton, Ill.; Miss Amy Fay, of 
Chicago, Ill.; A. W. Borst, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. A. Stanley, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
H, C. Farnum, of Springfield, Ohio. 

8.00 P. M. Organ Concert. 

Organists: D. D. Wood, of Philadelphia,Pa.; 
j. Frank Donahoe, of Boston, Mass.; A. 
A. Stanley, of Ann Arbor, Mich., with 
other-assistance. 


THURSDAY, JULY 4th. 

9.30 a. M. Essays. 

Vocal: William Courtney, of New York ; 
Charles Abercrombie, of Chicago, Ills.; 
Frederic W. Root, of Chicago, Ills.; Wm. 
Tomlins, of Chicago, Ill.; John p owers, of 
Manchester, England, and others. j 

11.30 a. m. Report from National League of Musi¬ 
cians. Mr. C. .M. Currier. - ’ ; 

2.80 p. m. Chamber Concert. 

Pianists: Henry G. Andres, Cincinnati, 
Ohio;; Armin W. Doerner, Cincinnati, 

' Ohio. 


Vocalists: Miss Mary Buckley, Contralto,- 
Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Jacob Benzing, Basso, 
Boston, Mass. 

3.30 p.m. Essays and Discussion : “Theory.” 

Dr. H. A. Clark, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. C. Fillmore, Milwaukee, Wis.; Johannes 
Wolfram, Canton, Ohio; Thomas Tapper, 
Jr., Boston,'Mass. 

6.00 p. m. Election op Officers. —- 

8.00 p. m. Orchestral Concert of American Compo¬ 
sitions. 

Pianist, Miss Neally Stevens, Chicago, His. 
Violinist, Gustav Hille, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vocalist, Miss Josephine Le Clair, New 
York, and others. 

FRIDAY, JULY 6th. 

9.30 a.m. Essays and,Disoussion. “ Public Schools.” 

O. B. Brown, Malden, Mass.; H. E. Holt, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, 
Detroit, Mich., and others. 

11.30 a. m. Chamber Concert. 

Pianists: Miss Emma C. Hahr, Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss Adele Lewing, Chicago, Ill. 

Vocalist, Mr. S. Kronberg, Baritone, Boston , 
Mass. 

2.30 p. m. Chamber Concert. 

Pianist, Mrs. Dory Burmeister Petersen, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Vocalist, Miss Helen T. Boice, Philadel-- 
f,phia, Pa. 

3.30 p. m. Unfinished Business. 

8.00 p. m. Orchestral Concert op American Compo¬ 
sitions. 

Pianist, Mr. August Hyllested, Chicago, Ills., 
with vocal and other assistance. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

All the sessions and concerts of the Association (ex¬ 
cepting the Organ concert) will be held in the Academy 
of Music, situated at Broad and Locust Streets, three 
squares distant from the depot of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road, and within ten minutes’ walk of any of the hotels 
mentioned below. 

(1) The Continental Hotel, Ninth and Chestnut. 
Streets, known throughout the country for its high 
standing and magnificent accommodations) has been se¬ 
lected as the headquarters of the M. T. N. A. during 
the meeting. The terms to members will be $2.5Qper 
day. 

The location and prices of the best hotels which are 
centrally situated are here given: 

(2) Washington Hotel, Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
$2.50 per day. 

(3) Greenes Hotel, * Eighth and Chestnut Streets. 
European plan ; gentlemen only. Rooms, $1 and $1.60. 

( 4 ) Girard House, Ninth and Chestnut Streets. $3.00 
per day. 

(6) Bingham House, Eleventh and Market Streets. 
$2.50 per day. 

(5) Dooner’s Hotel, Tenth Street, above Chestnut, 
European plan ; gentlemen only. Rooms $1 and $1.60. 

(7) Hotel Hilton, Eleventh and Filbert Streets. $1.5'0 
per day. 

(8) ^Windsor Hotel, Thirteenth and Filbert Streets. 

$2.00 per day. Ti 

( 9 ) Hotel Lafayette, Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
American plan, $3.00, $3.60 and $4.00 per day; Euro¬ 
pean plan, rooms $1.00, $1.60 and $2.00 per day. , 

( 10 ) Colonnade Hotel, Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. 
$3.50 per day. 

( 11 ) Zeiss’s Hotel, Ninth and Walnut Streets. Ger¬ 
man Hotel, European plan; Rooms $1.00. 

(12) Oriental Hotel and Cafe, 1116 Market Street. 
European plan. Rooms 50c., 76c. and $1.00. 

Private boarding houses in the vicinity of the Academy 
of Music, charging $1.60 and $2.00 -per day, may be ob¬ 
tained by applying to the Executive Committee. 

Information regarding, railroad feres can be had from 
Secretary H. S. Perkins, 162 State Street; Chicago, or 
from Vice Presidents of the various States. ? 7 ^ ,7 
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ET U,DE. 



From JWoritz Fosenthal. 






To Me. Virgil. 

Dear Sir —I recently had occasion to see and examine one 
of your Practice Claviers at the residence of Mr. Alexander 
Lambert, and I desire to express to you my fall appreciation 
of the excellenee-of your invention. Notwithstanding the 
well known aphorism of Robt. Schumann, that “ One cannot 
learn to speak from the dumb,” I am convinced that many 
technical difficulties may be conquered upon your instru¬ 
ment more quickly ana accurately than in the ordinary 
way; and with the utmost regard for the ears of "sensitive 
neighbors. 

In my own practice, I make special use of the silent key¬ 
board—yours is this and much more. 


From Itufael Foseffy. 


FOR TEACHING AND 

ALL PRACTICE. 

Used and Recommended by the GREATEST ARTISTS and 
TEACHERS in the WORLD. 



New York, January 13(h, 1889. 



FOR EVERY TEACHER, PUPIL, PLAYER, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
IFEXFEHSIYE, PORTABLE, DURABLE. 


12 EAST 17th ST. 


9 ? 

HEW 



Me. A. K. Virgil. 

Dear Sir —Allow me to congratulate you on your useful 
and much needed invention, the “ Practice Clavier.” I am 
using it and like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are entirely correct and meet my full approbation. 
For acquiring perfect-finger “control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, it is 
excellent. p 

Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





Irvington, N. Y., April 5th, 1889. 


Technical Excellence more quickly attained by the application of Scientific Process, 


WHE physical changes or developments 
1 in the anatomical mechanism neces¬ 
sitated by the technical demands of piano 
playing, and for the production of which 
so much monotonous exercise at the key¬ 
board is necessary, can now be attained 
in a more economical manner, by means 
of the Technicon, a scientific Hand Gym¬ 
nasium, founded upon physiological prin¬ 
ciples, involving results of the greatest 
importance to piano teachers. 

The profligate expenditure of time (as 
compared with-results obtained) on tech¬ 
nical exercises at the piano, as also the 
s evere wear and tear upon the nerves and 
upon the piano itself, can now be avoided, - 
and greater results be rapidly produced 
v by means of this more'direct treatment of 
j the anatomical details. 

A specific exercise is provided for each 
muscle or set of muscles involved in 
piano playing, and in going through this 



PRICES.—Ip Black Walnut, $22.50. 


In Mahogany, $27.00. 


scientific method of hand treatment the 
concentration of the mental powers upon 
the separate muscular details, as they are 
brought into action, gives a discriminating 
mental power and control over them ; a 
feature which cannot fail to commend 
itself to all thinking teachers. The 
special treatment of the wrist, and also 
the first, fourth and fifth fingers, are 
prominent features in the Technicon. 
Many teachers testify that fifteen minutes 
with the Technicon gives results equal 
to one hour of technical exercise at the 
piano. 

Important testimony has been received 
from leading Pianists, and Musical Direc¬ 
tors of Colleges, Schools and Academies, 
both of Europe and America, relative to 
the excellent results gained by means of 
the Technicon, and which will be mailed 
free, together with full informati n, on 
application. 


-Student’s Instrument, $12.00. 


N. B.— Important Work for Pianists. —The mechanism of the hand and arm analyzed and explained by means of diagrams, with explanatory notes, showing which 
muscles are brought into action for each particular movement of the arm, wrist or fingers. Invaluable to teachers for showing pupils which muscles should be used, and 
which should be kept quiescent, for producing the movements involved at the keyboard. Price 75 cents. To Teachers, 60*cents. Send stamps. "_: 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH TEACHERS SOLICITED. 


I, Ho. ©-West Fourteenth Street, Hew 

Agents for England, AUGENEB & CO., 8$ Newgate Si, London, E. 0. | Agents for Germany, FBITZ SCHJJBEBTH, Herrmann Str„ 16, Hamburg. 






















































THE ETTT 


PRINCESS SNOWFLAKE, 

. Or Beyond the Icebergs, 

A NEW OOMIO OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 
WITH ORIGINAL WORDS AND MUSIC, 

Complete Libretto can be furnished on application 

V 

By Benjamin Cross, Jr. 


PRICE $1.25. 


Published by 

THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Ghqstnut Street, Philadelphia. 



BY 


JOHN C. FILLMORE. 

"We know no other work in which a musical student can learn so 
mncb about harmony in fifty pages of text and examples for exer¬ 
cise ."—The Natkisi, New York. 

This work is based oh the ideas of Db. Hugo Riemann, and has a 
ah appendix his lector® on “The Nature of Harmony.” 

“ A careful perusal (of this) will enable students to see clearly the 
drift of modern speculation in music ."—The Nation. 

Ur. Eiemann, “ The greatest living magical theorist .”—The Nation. 



A 


This Metronome is absolutely correct, 
very simple in construction and 
cannot get out of order. 


PRICE $3.00 


For Sale at the 


Philad’a Musical Academy, 

1617 SPRTJCE STREET, 

* PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MUSICAL GAME. 

ALLEGRANDO. 

Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME FOR E^VERY HOME. 

This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players, the cards are played iti-succesaion and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
counts one for the person who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a'general idea only. Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany the game. * 

Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any either instru¬ 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to read music faster; in fact, all 
who are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. 

The names of the notes. 

The various keys in which music ia written. 

The different kinds of time. - 

-Practice In musical fractions. 

~ The easiest way to learn to read music. 

You leara, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even by children. 

Time devoted to playing-thli game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid game for evening parties. 

A new d@j*Tt®r®—entirely unlike any other game. 

Parents can teach their children the rudiments of music, even If not 
musictes themselves. 

Interesting to old and young, beginner* find advanced alike. 

Those intending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lemons 

is Prioe, 50 Cents. 

Address Publisher, 

1 THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COURSE IN HARMONY. 

By GEO. H. HOWARD, A.M. 

PRICE $1.50. 


Easily Understood. Interesting. Thorough. Adapted for a short course 
or for an extended period of study. A great saving of 
time to teachers. A real help to students. 


This work Is being received with great favor, and is already intro¬ 
duced in several of the best conservatories in this country.' In pamphlet 
form it has had a large sale, and now that it is completed, it see mi- aura 
to take a leading place among works on Harmony. 

Simple explanations, short sentences and plain language throughout 
are features which will commend themselves to teachers and students. 

It will lead students not only to a theoretical acquaintance with Har¬ 
mony, but, also to become, able to' distinguish intervals, chords, progres¬ 
sions and treatments by ear as readily as with the eye. 

By means of an agreeable variety of exercises the interest of the 
course is well sustained. Itwrill not be found dry by any careful stu¬ 
dent. Many of the exercises are decidedly novel in a text-book of this 
kind, never having appeared before. 

The book will be found interesting and helpful in every way to the 
teacher and the pupil. It is also rich in suggestions for general im¬ 
provement and in reviews. In advanced study it will be found invalu¬ 
able. ■ • 

The conviction of its excellence will strengthen as it is 
used, and it is safe to predict that this will prove the most 
popular work on Harmony, yet published. 

Address.. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


•f SPENGLER’S + 



FOR THE PIAHO-FORTE. 

PRICE, §1.50. Elmp Cloth, §8.00 

Original and flighty IiiteresHiig Y/ori^ fo* 
Professional and Amateur. 

JUST PPEI1SMED. 


We" offer in this System of Technic a work that is 
calculated to arouse new interest and enthusiasm, and 
point out the road to higher and nobler possibilities. 

While the aim has been to set before the player 
new and interesting matter, yet the more important 
facts are constantly kept in the foreground, to wit:— 
to develope the weaker fingers, and .to equalize the 
touch, to create an independence of execution, to ac¬ 
custom fingers and hands alike to every possible posi¬ 
tion in all major and min or keys, and to cultivate the 
mind as well as the,fingers. 

Advice to Young Students of the Pianoforte. 

By ALBERT W. BORST. 

PBICE, 10 CtB. 

Some good advice for every one studying the piano. 

WHAT SHALL WE PLAY. 

By CARL REINECKE. 


MICE, 85 €4s. 


Letters from a renowned musician and teacher to a lady. 

N7TTURE f OF HHRMONYr 

By Owl. HUGO EIEMANN. 

(Second Edition.) .PRICE, 85 Ct 0 . 

An exposition of some modern ideas of Harmony. 

METHOD OF STUDY*. 

By. a A. MACOROLE. 

Among the many topics treated in this little pamphlet 
are “On a good touch,” ^Repose in playing/’ “Magnetism 


Repose in playing/ 1 
in playing,” etc., etc,. Price/10 cents. 



GRAND, SQUARE, ad UPRIGHT 



' FOB ' 

MUSIC TEACHERS. 

By E. M. SEFTON. 

■ 'JP"rice, - - SO Cents. 


The book contains everything for keeping: Accounts 
of Music Teachers; Index; Daily Programme, a page 
for each pupil; Cash Account, Bills, Receipts, etc., etc. 
Address publisher, 

THEO. PRESSES, 

*704 Cheetnut SL, PhRadelpbla, Pa. 


These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

UNPURCHASEDPRE-EMINENCE, 

Which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 

—IN— 

Tone, Touch, fortaMp, ai DaraMlitj! 

Every Piano folly Warranted for 5 Tears, 
WM. KNABE & C©„ 

22 & 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMO RE. 


COUNTERPOINT AND CANON 

By E. E. AYEBS. 

Price, One Dollar. Post-paid. - 

It is well known that many of our most valuable works on musical 
theory are rendered almost useless to the average student, being posi¬ 
tively incomprehensible by reason of the labored and careless style in 
which they are written. Especially is this true of translations of Gep 
man text-books. These books maybe characterized by their long and 
involved sentences, ambiguities without “ number, and sometimes entire 
periods that express nothing whatever. Especially is this true of onr 
“ Text-books on Counterpoint.” They are written by profound musical 
scholars, and yet written evidently long after they had forgotten the 
slow and easy steps by which they themselves arrived at their conclu¬ 
sions. 

The author of this new work thoroughly believes in taking the timid 
student of the musical art by the hand and leading him gently, by easy 
steps, to the heights of Parnassus. 

It js with pleasure that we announce this new book on counterpoint, 
written originally in the English language. It clearly marks out all 
the student’s work for him, and assigns him his definite writing exer* 
rises in each chapter. These tasks being indicated in their proper 
place, the student may not be in doubt as to his work for a moment, ^ 

HiSTORY OF pTIM-FOETE MUSIC. 

By J. O. FILLMORE. 

* Mr. Fillmore deserves the thanks of the musical people for taring 
written a very readable book on an interesting subject. * * * Shows 
an intelligence rare among English writers on such topics.”— The Na¬ 
tion, New York. 

“ We most cordially recommend this little volume as being thoroughly 
interestingand most useful to all who -desire-hMStufly the subject of 
which it treats,—The Athenaeum, London, England. \ 

Endorsed by all the leading pianists and teachers of America. 

i We Present a Few Communications out of Many Received: 

“ As one reads it the wonder grows how so small a book could in 
made to contain so much good information.”—W. 8. B. Mathews. 

“ It is worthy of very high commendation."—Da. Wm. Mason. f 

" I can only express myself in the highest terms of praise concerning 
it.”— Db. Louis Maas. 

“ I wish every one of my pupils to read and study this work.”—W m. 
H. Sherwood. — *■ , 

— a mine of valuable information forthe student, and should be 
-in the hands of everyone interested in music.”—H. Clarence Eddy. 

“ It is an extremSiy well-written and instructive work, and should. 
In my judgment, be in the hands of every earnest piano student.”— 
Dudley Buck. 

“ I consider it a very valuable work, and one that ought to be in the 
library of every Btudent of the piano.”—M m. Julia Rive-Kino. 

“ The book is well adapted to teaching, and I shall gladly introduce 
itto my pupils."—E mil Lieblinq. 

“ An excellent work.”— Amt Fay. - 

“ Every piano pupil ought to read it:*’—R ichard Zeckweb. 

“ Will prove a great aid to all earnest students.”—H. A. Clarks. 

“The author is evidently master of his subject,”—J ohn 8. Dwiaas. 


PLAYS AND SONGS 


FOR 


Kindergarten and Family, 

BY A KINDERGARTNER. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


The most popular work of the kind ever published. 
It has passed through numerous editions. 


,5®: 


THEO. PRESSES, TabMer, 

1704 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia Pa. 
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THE ETUDE 


SURI 


Operas—Plano and Yocal Score. We have over 200 
of these Operas, bound in paper cover; all are foreign, 
with German, French or Italian words. Most of them 
are the original editions, and are to be had only in 
that form. All the most noted composers of Europe 
are among them. Among the Operas are Martha, 

• Flotow; Star of the North, Meyerbeer; Favorita, 
Donizetti; Stradella, Flotow; Mirello, and Romeo 
and Juliet, Gounod; Margolaine, Lefcocq; Fra Diavolo, 
Auber, and numerous others. Many of these scores 
are marked as high as $ 10.00. We make a uniform 
price of $1.00 each, and pay the postage. Please state 
whether piano or vocal score is desired. 

Echos d’Europe. A collection of vocal music by some 
celebrated European composers, with foreign words 
only. Each volume contains from 30 to 60 choice 
songs by Italian and other composers. Price 60 cents 
each, postpaid. This is not one-fourth of the original 
price. 

Yolnmes of Piano Music. Containing Classical Music. 
Each volume has music by only one composer. These 
are foreign publications. Price 60 cents each. 

Foreign Songs. 10,000 pieces of Vocal Music, by the 
most eminent writers, such as Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Rubinstein, Gounod, Verdi, Rossini, etc. The pieces 
are mostly the original editions, and have foreign words 
only. In order that an idea can be formed of the 
music, we have made up a lot of samples into bundles 
containing 6 pieces, which will be sent to any address 
for 26 cents, postpaid. — 

Address THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


A MsAISK EXERCISE BOOK 

For the Analytical Study of Musical Compositions, 

For Students of Piano, Harmony, 

Musical Form, etc. 

By Xj. R. CHURCH, 

1208 Ann Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 

PI A NO S 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS' 

PIANO COMPANY, 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 
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Choice Classics 
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<5^- 

FOR PIANO. 


A judicious selection from the works of foreign authors 
of the highest rank. A glance at the contents will be 
sufficient for players of musical discrimination. Printed 
from new engraved plates on finest quality music paper. 

CONTENTS: 

AIR DE BALLET.....JADASSOHN 

album: leaf..grutzmacher 

ALBUM LEAF’....... B ARGIEL 

AM MEER.....................................SCHUBERT 

AT EVENING. .SCHYTTE 

BARCAROLLE....'.....TSCHAIKOW8KY 

BONNE NUIT......... .NIEMANN 

CANZONETTA... .JENSEN 

CANZON ETTA .. HOLLAENDER 

CANZONETTA.. \ ..MERKEL 

CHILDHOOD’S FROLICS..................................MEYER 

CONSOLATION.;...........................LISZT 

CRADLE SONG:............... KJERULF 

FIRST MEETING;.. .NICODE 

FLEETING TIME....................................HABERBIER 

FLOWER OF SPRING... HABERBIER 

FROLICS....... Ft. ...............t ...VON WILM 

HAPPINESS ENOUGH.... .SCHUMANN 

HERZENSLIEDCHEN... -..-.HAUSE 

LE1CHTES SPIEL. .WOLFF 

LIED OHNE WORTE........;-.......HOLZEL 

LOVE SONG. ..HENSELT 

MELODIE.... MOSZKOWSKI 

MELODIE.. ........VON HOLTEN 

MENUETTO....................SCHARWENKA 

MOMENT MUSICAL.... .SCHARWENKA 

MURMURING ZEPHYRS......... (jensen) NIEMANN 

NOCTURNE.. METER-HELMUND 

NORWEGIAN SONG... .HOFMANN 

ON THE. RIVULET....HOFMANN 

POLONAISE..... ........................MERKEL 

REPENTANCE... ..NICODE 

ROMANCE.... .RUBINSTEIN 

ROMANCE. .SCHUMANN 

SERENADE... ......HABERBIER 

SLUMBER SONG... HELLER 

TRAUMEREI.. .SCHUMANN 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS...VON WILM 

ZUR LAUTE... .HOFMANN 


E R NE 

A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Human Voice In ad its Phases 

A Practical Guide for the Restoring, the Culti¬ 
vating arid the Preserving of the Voice. 

- - - 

SI I2AMS.EYZB7 TEACHES OT. SZSTCUVS SHOULD BAYS IT 

Werner’s Voice for 1889 will'be Better and Brighter 
more Complete and more Practical, Larger' in Size and 
Larger in Circulation, with Increased Capital and 
Enlarged Scope, and witU Greater Attention to Analy¬ 
sis and Criticism. " 

$L50 A YEAR; 15 CTS. A NUMBER. 


Price, in Boards, 
Price, in Cloth, 


$1.00 

1.50 




“Classic Duos 






LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THEODORE PRESRER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORDER BY 

mnsBEaa only. Grade 1 to 10. prior 

868. Mattoon, E. S. Larghetto Grazioso. 

Grade IV.:.... $0 30 

This piece is adapted from Krentzer’s Violin Studies. 

It is in nocturne style, with an exquisite melody. The 
piece makes also an excellent study in double notes. 

869. Everitt, L. Tripping’ Homeward-. 

Grade III...... 0 36 

Of a light character. Rhythm well marked in 
march time. 

870. Moelling, Theodore. Cheerfulness. » 

Grade II....... 0 80 

A pleasing little piece In mazonrka movement; at¬ 
tractive to the average listener. v - 

871. Otto, J. Innocenoe.. Gradell. 0 26 

A very simple piece of more than ordinary merit. 

The melody would be a credit to any writer. It 
sounds Uke Arthur Sullivan in his best vein. 

872. Otto, J. Tin Soldiers’ Parade. 

Gradell....... . . 0 26 

A child’s march; well made, carefully fingered and 
will prove an attractive teaching piece. 

873. Otto, J. Boat Song. Grade II...... 0 26 


Cheerful and graceful. It is suggestive of the best 
in music. 

Grade 
II. 

Two short pieces that will serve as ah introduction 
to the classics. 


874. Otto, J. { g" e E g ve 




0 26 


Mention The Etude, and Send for Full Prospectus and Sample Copy 
Address the Editor and Proprietor, 

EDGAR S. WERNER, : 

No. 148 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

(With extra Violin part in separate binding.) 

Contains compositions by the best authors, and of 
absolutely uneqnaled merit They will be found equally 
acceptable for concert performances or drawing-room 
pastime. The separate violin part relieves both per¬ 
formers of the discomfort of playing from one book. 
Issued in the same careful and costly style as “ Choice 
Classics.’' 

CONSENTS , 

ANDANTE AND MARCH....:.BEETHOVEN 

ANGEL’S SERENADE. BRAGA 

AVE MARIA...................GOUNOD 

CONFIDENCE. .MENDELSSOHN 

GIPSEYDANCE...... ......ERNST 

INTERMEZZO. -MENDELSSOHN 

MEDITATION... FAUCONIER 

MENDETT,...'.................BOCCHERINI 

MENUETTO. GOUNOD 

MENUETTO... MOZART 

NIGHT SONG...,,,., ...VOGT 

NOCTURNE... MENDELSSOHN 

PAVANE, LA. .EICHBERG 

PIZZICATI (Sylvia)...........DELIBES 

PRIEBE, LA.....■...ERNST 

ggYERIE... .FAUCONIER 

ROMANCE. .SCHUMANN 

ROMANCE.....HA LEVY 

ROMANZA. .KRAUSE 

8ERENADE. T1TTL 

SERENADE.....;.SCHUBERT 

SERENADE. HAYDEN 

8ERENATA,.. MOSZKOWSKI 

SPRING’S AWAKENING.... .BACH 

TRAUMEBIE,. SCHUMANN 

Price, in Boards, including separate Violin part, $1.00 
“Cloth, “ “ “ “ |.50 


FOR SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES. 


876. Otto, J. Weariness. Grade II. 0 26 

Nothing better for a young pupil of promise. 

876. Otto, J. Trotting along. Grade II.... 0 26 

Easy without being commonplace. 

877. Otto, J. Dolly’s Dance. Gradell...... 0 26 

This piece is not a whit inferior to the rest of the 
set called Eight Pieces for the Pianoforte for young 
players, without octaves. 

878. Meyer, Louis. Alice. Valse de Salon. 

Grade IV.. 0 60 

This piece sprung into popularity at once. It is 
without doubt the finest piece by this admired writer, 
who might be called the Gustav Lange of America. 

879. Moelling, Theo. Little Dreamer’s 

Waltz. Grade II.. 0 30 

This piece will please as well as instruct. It has a 
distinct melody. 

880. De Konski, A. Op. 332. “ Do LOveN 

MS” Waltz. Grade IV... 'O 60 

One of the beat compositions by this talented writer. 

The themes of the waltz are taken from the writer’s 
opera, “ Sultan of Zanzibar.” This is a good exhibi¬ 
tion piece. 

881. BieM, A. Op. lli. Chiming Bells 

(@locfenfpiet). Grade III. 0 60 

A typical parlor piece. Nothing difficult about the 
composition. It is pleasing throughout, and is in¬ 
tended to interest players of average capacity. 

882. Bryant, Gilmore W. Op. 6. Forty- 

three Practical Piano Studies. 

Applicable to any grade... 1 60 

These studies are designed to provide remedies for 
the imperfections in playing. For pupils that have 
been taught improperly, or nave not paid snfficient 
attention to such “trifles" as legato touch, accentua¬ 
tion, value of notes, two-notes against three, and 
thirty-nine others of similar nature. 

883. Clementi, M. Op. 37. No. 1, Sonatina 

in E Flat..... 0 60 

This piece receives an analysis in The Musician, by 
R. Prentice, which is perhaps the best recommenda¬ 
tion that can be given, as none but the choicest pieces 
are contained in this book. 

884. Liszt, Fr. Soirees de Vienne. -No. 0. 

Grade VII......0 6C 

- This is one of the most popular of Liszt’s pieces. It 

is founded on Schubert’s Waltzes, principally op. 77. 

This edition has received a careful xevlsion at the 
hands of Miss Neaily Stevens, the concert virtuoso. 

886. Rubinstein, A. Marche a la Turque 

(Beethoven). Grade VI..0 85 

An excellent edition of this celebrated -Bravura 
piece. It requires a large hand to do it justice. It is 
an effective concert piece. t 

886. Smith, Wilson, G. Seherzino (Kje- : 

; .... rulf. Grade III..... 0 80^ 

- Full of character and grace. It possesses much of 
the Norwegian flavor. It is an acquisition to piano 
literature that players cannot affbrd to pass by. ’ 


































































































THE ETUnE 


887. Sohpmann, R. Op. 124. No. 16, Slum- 

£ ber Song. Grade IV ....................... 0 40 

A gem. No composition of Schumann’s with the 
exception of perhaps Trfiumerei is played more. This 
■ edition is very accurately fingered and phrased. 

888. The'Twenty-four Scales in One. ...... 0 26 

This is the only consecutive arrangement of all’ fee 
Major and Minor Scales. They are to play from be¬ 
ginning to end without any interruption. 


889. 


Henselt, A. 

Grade IV.... 


Repos, d’ Amour. 


$0 30 


It is not generally known that this popular piece is 
one of a set of Henselt tstcdes. The melody is carried 
first inlthe left hand while the right hand plays a 
guitar^ accompaniment. It requires to-be gracefully 
played. The piece is marked Duo. The lower voice 
is heard in first half of the piece after which a second 
voice joins it. The accompaniment is played between 
the two melodies and is not so easy mt might appear. 
The piece is well worthy of study. 


890. VBerens, H. Op. 79. Book I and n. 

891. J Grade III. Each book.......... 

These studies are far superior to any Czerny ever 
wrote. There are more harmonic effects and more at¬ 
tention is given to phrasing. They are without octave 
and are abont as difficult as Duvernoy of 120. To 
those who want something of that grade there is 
nothing more superior. 

892. V Concone, J. Op. SO. Book I and II. 

893. J Gra de IV. Each book..........;.... 

, Charming studies for interpretation and deserve to 
be more used in teaching. Heller studies are not 
more pleasing, and with many pupils better results 
will be gained by using Concone, especially if there 
is a lack of musical feeling. If Concone will not 
awaken It nothing will. 

894. Bertini, H. Op. 100. ’Book I. 

896. " “ “ “ * “ n. 

896. “ “ “ “ Complete..... 

Grade III. 

These studies are too well knowis to need introduc¬ 
tion. They are thoroughly musical and interesting. 
Most of them are of the character of pieces. Our 
edition is one of the best on the market, being free 
of mistakes and neatly printed. 

897. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. Elfln Dance. 

Grade IV...... 

898. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. Second Elfln 

Dance. Grade IV. . 

899. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. The North 

Wind and the Pine. Grade IV. 

900. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. As the Poet 

Sits by the Fireside. Grade IV... 

901. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. In the Twi¬ 

light. GradeJV......... 

902. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. Gavotte. 

Grade IV.. 

- ... 

The set of pieces is called “ From My Sketch Book.” 
They are highly characteristic—Mr Tapper is strik¬ 
ingly original in all his work, and in this set he has 
put forth his best effort. Those who desire music by 
American composers will find these pieces good rep¬ 
resentatives. Many are giving concerts made up 
solely of music by American writers. This is com¬ 
mendable. Nothing will do more to encourage native 
' talent than this. All the pieces of this and the ^fol¬ 
io wing set are excellent for public performance. 


76 


912. Godard, Benjamin. Op. 54. Demdeme 
Mazurka. Grade VII. ■ ' 

This Is a superb composition; It ,haa'a'fine melody in the 
•bass; some florid rhythm of the most effective kind in the right 
hand and is, takes for all in all, a thoroughly charming and 
original composition. It is a fine concert number. 

913. Holzel, Gtistay. Songs without Words 
(Lied Ohne Wort©.) Dt> major. GradeV. 

It contains two pleasing and well-rounded melodies, one in 
octave, and the accompaniment is characterized by repeated 
chords. M will afford* valuable work for the student in the 
study of the singing style. 

914. Volkmann, von R. Op. 63. No. 2, Walzer 
aus der Serenade* Grade IV. 

This composition is gay in mood, marked by distinct motives, 
well reiterated and clever bits of flying imitation. One capti¬ 
vating tone-figure (D—C--B—G—F), catches the attention easily 
and takes a prominent place in the melody. 

916. Helmuhd, Erik Meyer. Op. 28. No. 1, 
Nocturne. Grade IV. 

In this beautiful and highly emotional composition, we find 
ourselves in the midat of modern harmonization, and we feel 
that the realms of Chopin, Schumann and Wagner are not far 
distant. Its principal ideas lie in three remote keys, viz: Gfr, 
Efe and Bb major, but the transitions are made with graceful 
suddenness and not with abrupt awkwardness. It is a fine study 
for pupils of some advancement. 


1 26 


75 

75 

60 


30 


26 


25 


25 


25 


25 


903^" Clark, Helen A. 
Grade IY.... 

Certainty. 

30 

904. 

Clark, Helen A. 
Grade III. 

Idleness. 

25 

906. 

Clark, Helen A. 
Grade IV. 

Unrest. 

15 

906. 

Clark, Helen, A. 
Grade IV....;.. 

Out Seeking. 

25 

907. 

Clark, Helen A. 
Grade IV. 

Joyous Hope. 

30 

908. 

Clark, Helen A. ‘ 

Complete. 

90 




This set forms what is called “Ideal Pictures,” 
(Musterbilder). A set or-suite of exquisite tone pis. 
turek ; the Schumann type, and well worthy of that 
--attention of all lovers of refined art. 

/909. Bach, J. S. Gavotte and Bduree 

in G. Grade V...j. 26 

Two attractive and instructive little pieces. Well 
edited by Franc JLullak. 

910. Bachman, G. Les Sylphes’ 

Vais©. Grade III...... 60 

This piece has grown immensely popular, prinoi- 
pally on account of the easy, graceful movement. It 
has no “catchy” places, and will give pleasure to 
thoM not highly developed in music, 

911. Godard, B. Op. 83. Au Matin. 

Grade V,....*...... 60 

Godard has become deservedly fashionable with, 
pianists. He Is a strong writer in all styles of compo¬ 
sition. Although a violinist his reputation is based 
on hjs. piano compositions and songs. Au Matin is 
perhaps one, of his best efforts. , 


Price 10 Cents. $1.00 per Dozen, 

The object of this work is to systemize practice and stimulate the 
student to better study. It contains a record of the pupil’s work 
and assigns a place for Technic, Etudes and Pieces, with the 
degrees of merit of their preparation. The date of each lesson is 
also given, and in the back of the little book are four blank forms 
for quarterly reports, which will be found very useful. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Op. 181. No. 1, Polonaise. 


916. Merkel, G. 

Grade V. 

This composition is of moderate difficulty, and though not 
especially varied or impassioned, it is brilliant and will serve 
well to give the rhythm of the polonaise to the pupils mind. 

917. Liszt, Fr. Rhapsodies Hongroises. No. 
2, Edition simplifies par Franz Behdel. 

This Is a simplification of that best known Hungarian Bhap- 
sody fifiLiszt, No. 2. It is lowered from CJf minor to C minor. 
None of the brilliant effect of the original is lost in this edition. 


EDWABD BAXTER PEBBY’S 
Fantasy ?oe Piano, 

— IDIW LORELEI.^- 

BASED UPON THE KHXNK LEGEND. 

Universally pronounced the best Lorelei yet written, in the old or 
new world. ’ ~ 

Melodious and descriptive; excellent study for the left hand. 
Played in 100 concerts throughout the country, by the composer 
and Mr. W. H. Sherwood,'since its publication, March 1st, 1888. 
Address * THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


We have just published 


PRACTICAL HARMONY; 

DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO STUDENTS. 


BY _ 

BB< Fa lit HimSfi*, 


Prioe76 Cents in Paper; $1.00 in Boards. 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har 
mony and the pianoforte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language, and we are sure that it wil 
occupy a distinguished place in our system of musical 
education. It takes the pupil over the whole ground of 
harmony. All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most varied kind, to be played at the pianoforte. It is a 
good preparation for the arfc of composition and improvi 
sation, calculated to incite the student to musical pro¬ 
duction. The work will help greatly to facilitate the 
young musician’s difficult task: regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. / 

THEO. PRESSER, 

Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street. 


DA OTYLION. 

FOB PIANO STUDENTS. 

A new Invention of great practical value and real benefit to the Piano 
Player. — .# 



To strengthen the fingers. 

To improve the touch. 

To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 

To give correct position of the hand. 

To save time aha a vast amount of labor. 

Price $3.50, Net. 

Unqualified endorsement of leading artists and teachers, among whom, 
are 8. B. Mills, Bb. Louis Maas, Madams Srne-Knfl, Bobebt Gold, 
beck, Oabltlb Pktkbsilka, eto., etc. • 

Send for Circular giving detailed information, 

M -- Address THEODORE PRESSER. 


PUPIL/S LESSON BOOK 


Teacher’s Series, 'lie. fl. 

To he continued. The First Half Tear for the Piano or Cabi¬ 
net Organ. A complete technical course for Beginners, without the 
use of exercises. By Eugene Thayek, Mns. Doe. Cm. 100. Copy¬ 
right. Price One Dollar. Special discounts to Teachers. 

Send for Circular. * 

Published by EUGENE THAYER, 
1429 Park Avenue, Near 81st Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 


FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS: 

“The Practical Value of Certain Modem Theories respecting 
Science of Harmony.” By J. C. Fillmore, Author of “ His¬ 
tory of Music,'’......25 cts. 

“■What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home.” 
Letters to a Lady Friend. By Carl Beinecke. Translated 

by John Rehmann,...:...25 cts. 

“Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil.” By Aloys 

Hennes,..............15 cts. 

“Advice to Young Students of Pianoforte.” A collection'of about 

60 rules for beginners. By Albert W. Bo rat,...„10 cts. 

“ Method of Study.” (For Amateurs.) By 0. A. Macirore,.10 eta. 

The Five sent by Hall for 50 cts. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 17114 GhestnuS_St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. B. STEVENS & CO., 

Ifusic Publishers! Importers, 

189 TBIMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents for the low priced Editions of 

Peters and Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig, 


Cotta, Stuttgart, and 


Augener &jOo^sLondon. 
ACCOUNTS OPENED ON VEST FAYOEABLE TEEMS. " 

ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 

Catalogues free upon Application, and Bulletins of 
our new Music sent regularly to those sending us 
their nsmes. 1 


NEAT >ND SUBSTANTIAL 

4MUSIC v FOLIOS.-S* 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price 75 Cents. $6.00 per dozen, by Express. 

This folio la without spring back or ornamental work. It is a simple 
folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, Phila., Pa. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. 

Jjfifo fo Qlnbersfanb P3usir. 

VOL II. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEYv’ 

PRICE SI.50. 

Musical Miscellanies, HistorioaI, Ori ioal, i 
Philosophical and PedagoMoi f^^^^S 

Among the subjects treated, are Self Culture in Music, 
Bird’ s eye View of Musical History, Wag”-ir (3 Chapters)* 
Theory of-Piano Teaching, Psychological relations of 
music, etc., etc. 

Address Publisher, . 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia. 
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THE ETUDE 


PREMIl 


LIST, 


A Gift to every one sending one other 
Subscription besides Ms own. 


TT7HE following list of premiums is offered as an 
inducement to those who choose to work for 
The Etude. This is simply paying for work done. 

Teachers will find this list of advantage in 
soliciting subscriptions from pupils. 

Let it be remembered that we send The Etude 
free for one year to any one 'sending us four sub¬ 
scriptions at full rates. 

We allow no premium for one subscriber. 

Ami SabscriDtion $1.50, Sample Copy 15 cts. 

CASH DEDUCTIONS. 

2 Subscribers,. $1.35 each. 

6 “ 1.25 “ 

10 “ ...i.. 1.13 “ 

16 “ 1.07 “ 

25 “ 1.00 “ 

With the above no premium is given. 

PRERBiURIS. 

Music Teachers’ Class-Book, Sefton,. 2 subscribers. 

Phrasing, by Mathews,... 2 “ 

Bach 5 8 Lighter Compositions, Kufiak,. 2 “ 

Sheet Music from my Catalogue to the 

amount of $1.60 for. 2 “ 

Allegrando-Musical Game,. 2 “ 

Pocket Metronome... 2 “ 

Whys and Wherefores in Music,. 2 “ 

Practical Harmony, Ritter.. 2 “ 

“‘I’ll Sing you a Little Song ’ ’ (engraving), 2 “ 

New Lessons in Harmony,. 3 “ 

Music Folio and Roll,.... 3 “ 

Instruction Book, Piano or Organ,.... 3 “ 

Piano Teaching, LeConppey. 8. “ 

Spengler’s Technic,.:.. 3 “ 

LessonS in Musical History, Fillmore,. 4 ‘ ‘ 

Musical Study at Home, Harvey,.. 4 “ 

Etude, one year............ 4 “ 

Pianoforte Music, Fillmore,. 4 “ 

How to Understand Music, either vol¬ 
ume. Mathews,,...... 6 “ 

Dactylion.,.. 7 “ 

Album of Photographs of Great Masters, 8 “ 

Maelzel Metronome (by express),....10 “ 

Te^hnicon (by express). 25 “ 

Five- octave Practice- Clavier (by express) ,60 “ 

Seven-octave “ “ 60 “ 


GRAND PREMIUM. 


PRESTIEN 
_ L ___ 

Square and Upright Pianofortes 


EQUAL TO THE BEST. 

TERMS REASONABLE. 

Send for Catalogue to 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

General Agent, 

No. 1704 CHESTNUT STREET, 

_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

STUDIES IN 

Me&sun mi Bhythm, 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By E. W. KRAUSE. 

For Private, Class or Self Instruction. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure 
| (Time) dhd Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and 
other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to 
| read and play correctly in a comparatively short time. 

Price $1.50, lit Boards. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MUSIC PUPIL’S TIME CARD. 

An accurate record of lessons taken and music received. Space 
given to arrange a daily practice schedule; also, for hints and cau- 
I tions by the teacher,-for marking the degree of excellecoS^af each i 
lesson, and blank receipts to be filled out at the close of the term. 
Convenient in form and. an incentive to the pupil. 

“I like the card; think it is entirely practical .”—Emil Liebling, 
j Chicago, Jan; 11, ’89. 

Price, 50 cents for a Package of 25 Cards. 


SBCQND VOLUME.. 

Studies in Phrasing 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Brice 81.50 Net. 


A wort M rey Stolen! of toe Plano sMd stafly 


CO IN TENTS:- 


Introduction. 


Principles of Interpretation. 
Method of Study. 


“FOR SALE BY 


AN UPRIGHT PIANO. 

The publisher will send a new upright piano 
to the party sending the largest number of 
subscribers between December 15th, .1888, and 
June 15th, 1889. 

ames-of those who desire to try^for this 
pr^ um must be recorded, and mention made 
each time subscriptions are sent in, so that proper 
credit can be given. * 

2. The regular premiums will afef be given to 
those competing for the Grand premium. The 
Grand premium is considered an extra premium 
for the one sending in the largest number of 
subscribers. 

ADDRESS PUBLISHER, 

THJEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Root & Son’s Music Co., 

CHICAGO, ILL-, 

And THEO. PRESSER, 1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Portraits of Great Musicians. 

SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 

Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 Cents. 

“ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

The following are now ready:— 

BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN; 

MOZART, WAGNER. 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

~ The elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion w hene ver introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.50 each, without frame. 

Addrc. THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST.'fPHILADELPHlA. 

^MRS. SPEAKER^ 

. DRAMATIC CANTATA, IN ONE ACT. 

—BY— 

ALBERT W. BORST. 

PRICE, #1.00. 

“The Operetta is as bright musically as it is clever in 
literary construction. ’ '— Liverpool Review. 

London, Nqyello & Co. ,r r - 

Philadelphia, Theodore Presser. 


ILIiUSTBATIONer 

| 1. Mefidelssohn, First Song without Words. 

2. Bach, Lbure in G. 

3. Chopin, Nocturne in E flat 

4. Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song. 

5. Schumann, Warum. 

6. Mendelssohn, Spring Song. 

j 7. Schumann, Nachtstuecke in F, Op. 23, No. 4. 

8. Bach, Invention in E minor, 3 voice, No. 7. 

I 9. Schumann, Grillen. 

10. Eubinstein, Melody in F. 

11. Schumann, Polonaise in D, out of Opus 2. 

12. Mendelssohn (Duetto), No. 18. 

13. Schumann, Homewards. 

14. Chopin, Prelude in D flat. 

15. Bach, Saraband in E minor. 

16. Schubert, Minuet in B minor. Op. 79. 


Address Publisher, 

I THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STU.EET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

THE MANUMONEON. 

(Size, 10 x 6 x 7 inches.) 

An Apparatus of Five Keys with Adjustable Touch. 

FOR THE^DEVELOPfflEHT OF TECHNIQUE. _ 

Combining, in the most practical way, the greatest number of gym¬ 
nastic appliances “directly” useful to the bands - ?) f^ Pianists, 
Violinists or Performers os other instruments. Used and 
highly recommended by many of our leading Artist* and most promi¬ 
nent Teachers. 

PRICE $10.00, 

m BOX WITH FULL DIRECTIONS. 

In order to bring this valuable and scientific apparatus within the 
reach of hundreds of Applicant Teachers and Students of Music, I 
have concluded to reduce the price on the sale of 

300 MANUMONEONS TO $5 EACH, C. 0. D. 

Send me your Orders at once. . P. O. Money Orders preferred. 
Checks must be certified. No response to inquiries unless accom¬ 
panied by a two-cent stamp. 

Address F. L. BECKER, 
ob 174 East 82d St., New York. 

THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Phlla. 

A O _ 

^ i — # # 

STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By G. W. BRYANT. 


F RI O E 


1.50. 


These studies are composed for the purpose of over¬ 
coming special faults and defects in piano playing. 
They are to be used only with pupils who have contracted 
certain bad habits. They are a 'medicine rather than a 
tonic. The author hgs, in these studies, happily com¬ 
bined instruction with pleasure. 

.Address publisher, 

THEO. PRESSED, Philadelphia, Pa. 












































